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Module  Overview 


Turning  Points 


Have  you  experienced  a turning  point  in  your  life?  A turning  point  is  a critical  moment  that  causes  a 
significant  change  in  someone’s  life.  A move  from  one  place  to  another,  graduating  from  high  school 
or  college,  changing  jobs,  the  end  of  a relationship,  the  sickness  or  death  of  a family  member  or 
friend,  marriage,  divorce,  the  birth  of  a child — all  of  these  can  be  turning  points  in  people’s  lives. 

Not  all  turning  points  are  caused  by  traumatic  events.  Any  nev\^  beginning  can  be  a turning  point.  If 
you  decide  today  to  make  a significant  change  in  your  life,  this  day  will  be  a turning  point  for  you.  For 
example,  if  you  decided  to  study  an  hour  each  day  instead  of  cramming  before  each  exam,  you  could 
look  back  on  this  day  as  a turning  point  in  your  life. 

In  this  module  you’ll  read  several  short  stories  and  poems  that  relate  to  the  idea  of  turning  points. 

As  you  read  about  the  turning  points  in  the  characters’  lives,  think  about  your  own  life.  Although 
some  turning  points  are  caused  by  events  beyond  your  control,  others  can  happen  when  you  make 
choices  that  have  a significant  impact  on  your  life.  Are  there  some  aspects  of  your  life  that  you’d  like  to 
change?  Perhaps  today  will  be  a turning  point  in  your  life. 
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j Module  3:  Turning  Points 


Section  1:  Notable  Encounters 
Section  2:  Love  and  Death 
Section  3:  Critical  moments 

Assessment 

Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the 
Assignment  Booklets.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three 


section  assignments  and  a Final  Module  Assignment.  The  mark  distribution 

is  as  follows: 

Assignment  Booklet  3A 

Section  1 Assignment 

20  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

25  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  3B 

Section  3 Assignment 

30  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

25  marks 

Total 

100  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation  is 
valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 


Module  Overview 
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Section  1 


[ ((  Notable  Encounters 


Do  you  have  someone  in  your  life  whom 
you  regard  as  your  advisor  and  mentor? 
Perhaps  one  of  your  parents,  an  older 
brother  or  sister,  another  relative,  or  even 
a good  friend  is  a person  you  rely  on  for 
advice  and  support. 

If  you  experience  a crisis  in  your  life,  you 
may  need  an  advisor  to  help  you  through 
it,  or  you  may  need  assistance  in  making 
an  important  decision.  Getting  the  right 
advice  at  a critical  moment  could  result 
in  a turning  point  in  your  life.  As  you  read 
the  stories  in  this  section,  think  about  how 
the  characters  are  influenced  by  the  advice 
and  behaviour  of  others.  Consider  whether 
the  situations  are  realistic.  Of  course,  some 
people  refuse  to  accept  advice  or  learn 
from  others.  Whether  you  accept  advice 
and  help  or  refuse  it  is  up  to  you. 

It’s  your  choice,  and  either  way,  it  could  be 
a turning  point  in  your  life. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you 
should  be  able  to  devise  strategies  for 
determining  theme,  character,  and  setting 
from  stories,  poems,  and  dialogue. 
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A person’s  life  can  be  significantly  affected  in  many  ways  and  by  many  forces  and 
events.  Sometimes  the  events  that  affect  people  are  major  occurrences  like  war, 
a plane  crash,  an  epidemic,  an  earthquake,  or  a tornado.  At  other  times,  a single 
person  or  a seemingly  small  event  can  make  a lasting  difference  in  someone’s  life. 
That  grade  3 teacher  who  made  learning  so  much  fun,  or  the  elderly  person  down 
the  street  who  always  took  the  time  to  talk  with  you  when  everyone  else  was  too 
busy,  are  examples  of  how  the  simple  little  things  can  be  so  important. 


Think  about  a person  who’s  had  a significant  impact  on  your  life.  Write  a 
journal  entry  about  this  person  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• How  did  you  meet  this  person? 

• How  has  he  or  she  influenced  you? 

• How  has  your  life  changed  because  of  your  contact  with  this  person? 


Journal  Entry  ZA 


The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  is  about  the  meeting  of  two  strangers,  one  an  older 
woman  and  the  other  a teenager  who  tries  to  rob  her.  As  you  read  “Thank  You 
Ma’am”  on  page  72  of  Crossroads  9,  think  about  the  significance  of  this  meeting 
on  the  boy’s  life.  Remember  to  record  in  your  vocabulary  log  any  new  terms  you 
encounter. 


Section  1:  Notable  Encounters 
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Now,  think  about  the  details  of  the  story  more  carefully.  The  characters  in  this  story 
meet  by  chance.  It’s  possible  that  both  characters  in  the  story  will  soon  forget  their 
accidental  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  this  experience  could  be  a turning  point  for 
one  or  both  of  them — one  that  will  be  remembered  and  might  result  in  a significant 
change. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  one  or  both  characters  in  the  story  experience  a turning 
point?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  (Think  about  the  title  of  the  story  before 
you  answer  this  question.) 

2.  What  motivates  (or  causes)  the  woman  to  act  as  she  does?  Find  a quotation  to 
support  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  17. 

“Thank  You  Ma’am”  is  quite  a brief  short  story;  consequently,  the  author  introduces 
the  two  characters  right  away  and  quickly  establishes  the  conflict  or  struggle. 

Stories  are  usually  built  on  a conflict;  some  stories,  and  most  novels,  have  several 
conflicts.  A story  without  a conflict  would  be  dull.  Think  about  this  example: 

A young  boy  leaves  his  house,  gets  his  bicycle,  rides  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
turns  around,  rides  home,  gets  off  his  bicycle,  and  goes  inside  his  house. 

Would  anyone  be  interested  in  such  an  uneventful  story?  The  story  has  a plot — a 
sequence  of  events — but  it  has  no  struggle  or  suspense. 

To  transform  this  dull  story  into  an  interesting  one,  you  need  to  add  a conflict. 

What  would  you  add  to  the  story?  What  if  something  happens  as  the  boy  rides  his 
bike?  Which  of  the  following  ideas  do  you  like  best? 


The  boy  sees  something  unusual,  such 
as  a moving  van  at  his  friend’s  house. 
He  knows  his  friend’s  family  is  away 
on  vacation. 

The  boy  meets  a stranger,  who  asks 
him  for  help. 


• The  boy  isn’t  paying  attention  and  is  hit  by  a car.  The  car  speeds  off. 

• The  boy  is  kidnapped. 

• rhe  boy  sees  a dying  saucer. 

Now,  the  story  has  a plot  (events),  a conflict  (a  struggle),  and  suspense 
(uncertainty). 
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Conflicts  in  works  of  literature  are  usually  classified  into  three  types: 

• person  versus  person 

• person  versus  environment 

• person  versus  self 

Person-Versus-Person  Conflicts 

In  person-versus-person  conflicts,  one  person  opposes  another  person  or  a group, 
or  one  group  of  people  opposes  a person  or  another  group.  The  struggle  between 
people  can  be  demonstrated  through  words  and/or  through  actions. 


Jason:  Person  versus  person?  Is  that  the  same  as  man  versus  man? 

Mr.  Mehta:  Man  versus  man  really  means  human  versus  human.  This  conflict  could 
be  woman  versus  woman  too.  To  avoid  using  sexist  language,  we  call  it  person 
versus  person. 

Claudette:  So,  if  you  and  I had  a fight,  that  would  be  a person-versus-person 
conflict.  Or,  if  I had  a quarrel  with  my  parents  . . . 

Mr.  Mehta:  That's  right.  But  person  versus  person  doesn’t  have  to  be  an  argument  or 
fight.  An  election  with  two  candidates  opposing  each  other  is  also  a 
person-versus-person  conflict.  So  is  an  athletic  contest  or  a competition  for  a 
role  in  the  school  play. 

Jason:  I suppose  when  two  groups  take  different  stands  on  an  issue,  that  would  also 
be  person  versus  person. 

Shane:  And  sometimes  it’s  an  individual  against  a group. 

Jason:  So  the  conflict  could  be  man  versus  man,  woman  versus  woman,  man  versus 
woman,  child  versus  adult,  group  versus  group,  or  person  versus  group? 

Mr.  Mehta:  You’ve  got  it. 

3.  Think  about  the  stories  you  read  in  Module  2.  Is  there  one  that  has  a 
person-versus-person  conflict?  If  so,  identify  it,  and  explain  the  conflict. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  17. 


Section  1:  Notable  Encounters 
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Person-Versus-Environ merit  Conflicts 


In  a person-versus-environment  conflict,  a person  opposes  society  at  large  or  the 
environment  in  some  way.  Keep  in  mind  that  environment  in  this  case  refers  to  all 
the  surrounding  conditions  and  influences  that  affect  a person.  The  environment 
could  be  hostile  and  dangerous,  or  pleasant  but  threatening;  it  can  be  on  Earth,  in 
outer  space,  or  in  any  imaginary  place.  Societies  can  exist  in  all  these  environments. 
Since  some  societies  restrict  people’s  freedoms,  the  rules  of  the  society  can  also 
become  an  issue. 


Hailey:  Humans  versus  the  environment — like,  the  fight  for  survival? 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  possible.  If  someone  is  lost  in  the  wilderness,  in  a big  city,  or  on 
a deserted  island,  that  person’s  struggle  to  survive  would  be  an  example  of  a 
person-versus-environment  conflict. 

Shane:  What  about  poor  people  trying  to  survive  in  today’s  world? 

Claudette:  And  people  or  soldiers  in  a war — or  someone  in  a prison? 

Hailey:  Or  people  who  live  under  dictatorships  and  have  no  freedom?  Their 
government  and  society  would  be  their  opposing  force. 

Claudette:  Slaves  have  no  freedom  either.  They  face  a conflict  with  society. 

Shane:  When  Europeans  settled  North  America,  they  struggled  to  survive  and  adapt 
to  change,  and  the  Aboriginal  peoples  had  to  adapt  to  the  changes  brought  by 
the  Europeans.  I guess  those  would  be  person-versus-environment  conflicts. 

Hailey:  And  women  fighting  to  survive  in  a man’s  world  is  women  versus  society! 

Mr.  Mehta:  Those  are  excellent  examples  of  person-versus-enviroment  conflict.  It 
seems  that  you  people  have  a good  understanding  ot  this  concept. 

4.  Review  the  stories  you  read  in  Module  2.  Is  there  one  that  has  a 

person-versus-environment  conflict?  If  so,  identify  it,  and  explain  the  conflict. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  17. 
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Person-Versus-Self  Conflicts 


In  a person-versus-self  conflict,  people  aren’t  opposed  by  an  external  or  outside 
force.  Their  struggle  is  within  themselves  as  they  make  a decision.  It’s  often 
about  making  a choice  between  right  and  wrong;  a person-versus-self  conflict  is 
sometimes  called  an  internal  or  mental  conflict. 


Shane:  So,  if  you’re  trying  to  decide  whether  to  listen  to  your  mother  or  do 

something  that  you  know  she’d  be  mad  about,  you  have  a person-versus-self 
conflict.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  right.  It  can  be  like  having  a fight  with  your  conscience.  Should 
you  be  good  and  do  the  right  thing  or  ...  ? 

Shane:  Sometimes  it’s  more  fun  or  more  exciting  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

Hailey:  That’s  called  temptation.  If  the  choice  were  easy,  there  wouldn’t  be  a 
problem. 

Mr.  Mehta:  The  choice  might  not  always  be  between  right  and  wrong  though.  It 
could  involve  choosing  between  two  tough  alternatives,  like  saving  someone 
else’s  life  or  saving  your  own. 

Jason:  I get  it.  It  could  be  about  taking  a risk.  Should  you  take  a chance  or  stay  safe? 


initial  incident: 

the  first  event  in 
a story,  which 
introduces  the 
conflict 


5.  From  the  stories  you  read  in  Module  2,  is  there  one  that  has  a person-versus-self 
conflict?  If  so,  identify  it,  and  explain  the  conflict. 

In  “Thank  You  Ma’am,”  the  author  sets  up  the  conflict  in  the  first  paragraph.  The 
event  introducing  the  problem  is  called  the  initial  incident  of  the  story. 

6.  a.  What  is  the  initial  incident  in  this  story? 
b.  What  type  of  conflict  does  it  introduce? 

7.  In  the  first  paragraph,  author  Langston  Hughes  carefully  describes  the  woman. 
How  is  the  woman’s  appearance  significant  in  the  initial  incident  of  the  story? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  17. 


Section  1:  Notable  Encounters 
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suspense:  a feeling 
of  curiosity  and 
excitement  caused 
by  uncertainty 


rising  action:  the 
part  of  a story  in 
which  the  author 
creates  suspense 


A writer  must  engage  your  interest  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  within  the  first 
paragraph  of  a story.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  story, 
the  writer  must  maintain  your  interest.  But,  just  how 
do  writers  accomplish  this? 


Usually,  the  writer  creates  suspense  to  keep  you 
curious  about  what  will  happen.  In  “Thank  You 
Ma’am,”  you  probably  wondered  how  the  story 
would  end.  The  part  of  the  story  that  builds 
suspense  is  called  the  rising  action. 


8.  To  create  suspense,  a writer  must 
keep  readers  wondering  what  will 
happen.  In  the  story  “Thank  You 
Ma’am,”  after  the  first  paragraph, 
how  does  Langston  Hughes 
maintain  suspense?  Refer  to  three 
different  parts  in  the  story  that  are 
suspenseful — in  other  words,  parts 
that  keep  you  wondering  what  will 
happen. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  18. 


climax:  the  part  of 
the  story,  usually 
close  to  the  end, 
where  the  suspense 
is  greatest 


In  many  stories,  the  suspense  builds  to  a peak,  often  called  the  climax  of  the  story. 
Usually,  the  climax  is  close  to  the  ending  because  when  the  author  is  no  longer 
building  suspense,  the  story  doesn’t  hold  much  interest. 

9.  What  part  of  the  story  would  you  call  the  climax  in  “Thank  You  Ma’am”?  Give  a 
reason  for  your  answer. 


outcome:  the  part 
of  the  story  (usually 
the  end)  where  the 
conflict  is  resolved 


The  conflict  in  most  stories  is  eventually  resolved  or  explained.  The  part  of  the  story 
(usually  at  the  end)  when  you  find  out  what  happens  is  called  the  outcome. 

10.  How  is  the  conflict  between  the  woman  and  the  boy  resolved  in  “Thank  You 
Ma’am”?  Were  you  surprised  by  the  story’s  ending? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  18. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Langston  Hughes,  the  author  of  “Thank  You  Ma’am,”  was  an  African-American  writer. 

I lughes  was  horn  in  1902  and  died  in  1967.  He  wrote  poems,  stories,  and  plays.  Hughes’ 
writing  drew  attention  to  the  despair  and  anger  of  many  African-Americans.  Although 
1 lughes  didn’t  focus  on  racial  violence,  his  work  warns  of  the  results  of  poverty  and 
prejudice. 

V J 
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On  your  course  audio  CD,  you'll  find  a poem 
by  Langston  Hughes  titled  “Mother  to  Son."^ 

In  it,  Hughes  again  focuses  on  issues  related 
to  poverty.  Turn  to  Track  lion  your  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1 now,  and  listen  to 
the  poem  at  least  twice.  As  you  listen,  think  about 
the  advice  given  to  the  boy.  Do  you  agree  with  it? 

When  you’ve  listened  to  the  poem  two  or  three 
times,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

11.  What  advice  is  the  mother  giving  to  her  son 
in  this  poem? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  18. 

Do  you  remember  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken”?  In  that  poem.  Frost 
uses  the  dividing  paths  as  a symbol  for  choices  in  life. 

Langston  Hughes  is  also  using  a symbol  in  “Mother  to  Son.”  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a crystal  staircase?  Since  crystal  is  a fragile  form  of  glass,  it’s  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  build  a staircase  from  crystal  except  in  fairy  tales. 

12.  What  does  the  crystal  staircase  symbolize  or  represent  in  this  poem?  (If  you’re 
feeling  uncertain  about  symbolism  in  literature,  you  might  want  to  take 
another  look  at  the  segment  titled  Symbolism  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Multimedia  CD.) 

Hughes  creates  vivid  imagery  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the  mother’s  life.  She 
compares  her  life  to  a staircase  that’s  very  different  from  the  crystal  staircase. 

13.  How  does  the  mother  describe  her  life? 

14.  How  is  the  mother  in  the  poem  “Mother  to  Son”  similar  to  the  woman  in  the 
story  “Thank  You  Ma’am”? 

15.  Poetry  and  short  stories  are  two  very  different  types  (or  genres)  of  literature,  yet 
they  often  express  ideas,  or  themes,  that  are  similar.  How  is  the  insight  into  life 
of  “Mother  to  Son”  similar  to  that  of  “Thank  You  Ma’am”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  18. 


^ Langston  Hughes,  "Mother  to  Son,”  in  Selected  Poems  of  Langston  Hughes  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  a division  of 
Random  House  Inc.,  1954).  Reproduced  hypermission. 
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16.  The  editors  of  Crossroads  9 chose  to  illustrate  “Thank  You  Ma’am”  with  a 
photograph  of  an  inner-city  tenement  building.  Take  a look  at  the  photo  on 
page  73  of  your  textbook.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 


a.  Why  would  this  particular  photograph  have  been  selected?  Explain  your 
answer  with  reference  to  both  the  story  and  the  photo. 


b.  Do  you  think  this  photograph  is  a good  one  to  use  here?  Does  it  reflect  the 
story’s  mood  and  theme?  Explain  your  reasons. 


c.  Interestingly,  this  photograph  can  also  be  related  to  the  poem  “Mother  to 
Son.”  Explain  how. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  19. 

If  you’ve  enjoyed  “Thank  You  Ma’am”  and  “Mother  to  Son,”  you  might  like  to 
learn  more  about  the  life  and  works  of  Langston  Hughes.  Go  to  the  Internet,  use 
your  favourite  search  engine,  and  enter  his  name.  You  should  find  a good  deal  of 
interesting  material. 


Journal  Entyy  3B 


Before  finishing  this  lesson,  write  a response 
to  “Thank  You  Ma’am.”  Consider  the 
following  questions: 

• Do  you  like  the  story — including  the 
ending? 

• Do  you  think  that  the  story  is  realistic? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  characters? 

• Did  you  learn  anything  from  reading 
this  story? 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a story  and  listened  to  a poem  (both  written  by  Langston 
Hughes)  that  show  how  one  person  helps  another  through  actions  and  words. 
You’ve  seen  how  writers  use  plot,  conflict,  and  suspense  to  make  stories  exciting. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  another  story  about  a turning  point,  and  you’ll 
discover  more  about  how  authors  construct  short  stories. 
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Glossary 

climax:  the  part  of  the  story,  usually  close  to  rising  action:  the  part  of  a story  in  which  the 

the  end,  where  the  suspense  is  greatest  author  creates  suspense 

initial  incident:  the  first  event  in  a story,  which  suspense:  a feeling  of  curiosity  and  excitement 

introduces  the  conflict  caused  by  uncertainty 

outcome:  the  part  of  the  story  (usually  the 
end)  where  the  conflict  is  resolved 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  The  story  ends  without  telling  what  Roger  does  later,  so  you 
don’t  know  whether  his  encounter  with  the  woman  changes  his  life.  Still,  since  he’s  grateful  to  the 
woman  (he  wants  to  say,  “Thank  you  ma’am”  at  the  end  of  the  story),  it’s  likely  that  this  encounter 
causes  him  to  change. 

As  for  the  woman,  it’s  unlikely  that  she’ll  change.  When  she  talks  to  the  boy,  it  sounds  as  though 
she  has  already  made  some  serious,  life-altering  decisions.  If  anyone  has  experienced  a turning 
point  in  the  time  frame  of  the  story,  it’s  Roger. 

2.  The  woman  is  angry  that  Roger  tried  to  rob  her.  However,  she’s  also  sympathetic  to  the  boy.  He’s 
dirty,  and  she  suspects  he’s  neglected  since  he  tells  her  that  no  one  is  home  at  his  house.  She  tells 
him,  “I  were  young  once  and  I wanted  things  I could  not  get”  (page  74).  Because  of  her  own  past, 
she  feels  that  she  understands  the  boy.  She  admits,  “I  have  done  things,  too,  which  I would  not 
tell  you,  son — neither  tell  God,  if  He  didn’t  already  know.  Everybody’s  got  something  in  common” 
(page  75). 

3.  The  best  example  of  a person-versus-person  conflict  would  be  “Kath  and  Mouse,”  where  Kath  and 
Helen  are  in  direct  conflict. 

4.  Several  of  the  stories  you  read  in  Module  2 have  a person- versus- environment  conflict.  In 
“Acceptance,”  Sandy  is  in  conflict  with  her  society — the  “cool  kids”  at  her  school.  In  “On  the 
Sidewalk  Bleeding,”  Andy  is  in  conflict  with  the  indifferent  world  of  people  around  him,  who 
brand  him  as  a faceless  Royal.  In  “Borders,”  the  mother  is  in  conflict  with  a society  that  insists  that 
she  identify  herself  as  a Canadian  or  an  American  even  though  she  sees  herself  as  Blackfoot. 

5.  It  can  be  argued  that  in  two  of  the  stories  listed  in  the  suggested  response  for  question  4,  the 
principal  conflict  is  really  person  versus  self.  In  “Acceptance,”  Sandy’s  real  conflict  can  be  said  to 
be  internal;  does  she  want  to  be  a “cool  person,”  or  does  she  prefer  to  be  true  to  who  she  really  is? 
Andy,  in  “On  the  Sidewalk  Bleeding,”  has  an  internal  conflict  between  his  desire  to  be  a Royal  and 
his  need  to  be  seen  and  treated  as  an  individual.  In  both  cases,  the  characters  choose  the  second 
alternative  in  the  end. 
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6.  a.  The  initial  incident  is  the  attempted  robbery:  “It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  dark,  and 

she  was  walking  alone,  when  a boy  ran  up  behind  her  and  tried  to  snatch  her  purse”  (page  72). 

b.  The  conflict  is  person  versus  person  (the  woman  versus  the  boy). 

7.  The  woman  is  large,  and  she  carries  a large  purse  with  a long  strap.  A small  woman  would  have 
been  less  likely  to  have  been  able  to  kick  the  boy,  pick  him  up  by  his  shirt  front,  and  shake  him. 

8.  The  author  maintains  suspense  in  several  ways.  The  author  keeps  you  wondering  whether  the 
boy  will  steal  the  money,  hurt  the  woman,  and  run  away.  As  the  woman  drags  the  boy  home, 
you  wonder  if  he  will  escape.  But  when  the  boy  begins  to  struggle,  the  woman  grabs  him  and 
continues  to  drag  him  to  her  home.  Next,  after  they’re  inside  her  apartment,  you  again  wonder 
whether  the  boy  will  escape.  When  the  woman  lets  the  boy  go  to  wash  his  face,  he  could  escape; 
instead,  he  goes  to  the  sink.  When  he’s  washing  his  face,  he’s  thinking  of  running,  but  he  doesn’t. 
It’s  ironic  that  the  author  keeps  you  in  suspense,  but  nothing  actually  happens. 

9.  The  climax  is  the  part  where  Mrs.  Jones  gets  up  and  goes  behind  the  screen.  Roger  has  the 
opportunity  to  steal  the  purse  and  escape.  The  suspense  is  greatest  at  this  point. 

10.  The  woman  and  boy  have  supper  together.  She  doesn’t  question  him  or  scold  him.  Then  she  gives 
him  ten  dollars  (a  good  deal  of  money  in  those  days)  to  buy  a pair  of  blue  suede  shoes.  At  the  end, 
she  lets  him  go,  telling  him,  “Behave  yourself,  boy!”  (page  75). 

Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  been  surprised  that  the  woman  gave  Roger  the  ten  dollars 
because  she’s  obviously  poor  (judging  from  where  she  lives  and  the  job  that  she  has).  Her 
behaviour  toward  him  throughout  the  story,  however,  is  consistent  with  her  generosity  at  the  end. 
Readers  know  that  she  understands  Roger,  empathizes  with  him,  and  wants  to  help  him. 

11.  The  mother  tells  her  son  not  to  quit  and  not  to  give  up:  “So,  boy,  don’t  you  turn  back.  / Don’t  you 
set  down  on  the  steps.”  She  also  tells  him  to  be  careful  and  make  good  choices:  “Don’t  you  fall 
now — ” 

12.  The  crystal  staircase  represents  an  easy  life,  probably  the  kind  of  life  that  wealthy  people  have. 
(Poor  people  often  think  that  the  lives  of  wealthy  people  resemble  a fairy  tale.) 

13.  The  mother’s  life  has  been  full  of  obstacles  and  hardships.  She  compares  her  life  to  a staircase 
with  tacks  and  splinters,  no  carpet,  and  torn-up  boards.  The  mother  says  that  her  life  at  times  has 
been  very  difficult,  like  climbing  a staircase  with  no  light. 

14.  Both  women  are  strong  and  resilient  (able  to  recover  from  trouble  and  carry  on).  Though  their 
lives  have  been  difficult,  they  continue  to  work  hard.  In  the  poem,  the  woman  says,  ‘“I’se  still 
goin’”  and  ‘“I’se  still  climbin’.” 

15.  Both  works  make  the  point  that  poverty  is  no  excuse  for  criminal  acts.  They  both  show  the  dignity 
of  poor  people  who  struggle  hard  in  life  and  who  live  good,  decent  lives. 
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16.  a.  The  photograph  shows  a poor  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  one  where  the  story  takes  place. 
This  is  the  sort  of  stark  world  where  Mrs.  Jones  and  Roger  live. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  darkness  of  the  photo,  its  almost  black-and-white  tones,  and  the 
grimness  of  the  bare  wall  and  steel  fire  escapes  do  seem  to  reflect  the  mood  and  message  of 
the  story.  Life  is  difficult,  but  it  still  must  be  led  properly. 

c.  The  overriding  symbol  in  “Mother  to  Son”  is  a staircase.  The  speaker  compares  a crystal 
staircase  to  the  harsh  one  she  has  had  to  climb.  The  stark,  functional  staircase  in  the  photo 
can  also  be  contrasted  to  the  crystal  staircase  on  which  some  people  appear  to  lead  their 
lives. 
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Lesson  2:  Characters,  Setting,  and  Theme 


Can  you  imagine  reading  a stor}^  or  watching  a movie  in  which  there  were  no 
characters?  Whether  you’re  reading  a story,  novel,  or  play,  or  watching  a television 
program  or  movie,  you’ll  be  reading  about — or  watching — characters. 

In  fact,  your  feelings  about  the  story  or  film  will  probably  depend  in  large  part  on 
your  feelings  about  the  characters. 


heroic  character: 

a character  in 
literature  who  is 
strong,  brave,  and 
good 

antiheroic 
character:  a 
character  in 
literature  who  is 
weak,  afraid,  and 
uncertain 


Some  characters  are  realistic.  They  have  strengths,  but  they  also  have  weaknesses. 
Other  characters  are  heroic.  They’re  always  strong,  brave,  and  good.  A third  kind  of 
character  is  called  antiheroic;  these  people  are  the  opposite  of  heroes.  They  often 
show  fear,  frailty,  and  uncertainty.  Some  characters  are  villains  because  they’re  evil. 


Journal  Entry  3C 


Think  about  your  favourite  television  show.  Write  about  it  in  your  journal 
after  considering  these  questions: 


• Which  character  do  you  like  the  best? 

• Why  do  you  like  this  character? 

• Is  this  character  realistic?  heroic?  antiheroic? 


fhe  next  story  that  you’ll  read  in  Crossroads  9 is  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms’’  by  Karleen 
Bradford,  rurn  to  page  87;  as  you  read  the  story,  think  about  the  central  character, 
Kate.  Is  she  a hero  or  an  antihero? 
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protagonist:  the 

main  character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 

antagonist:  the 

person,  group,  or 
force  opposing  the 
main  character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 


dynamic 
character:  a 

character  who 
experiences  growth 
or  change  as  a 
result  of  events  in 
the  story  or  play 


direct 

presentation:  a 

way  of  revealing 
a character’s 
personality  hy 
directly  telling 
about  the  character 


In  Lesson  1,  you  saw  that  a conflict  is  a struggle  between  two  opposing  forces.  The 
main  character  in  the  story  is  called  the  protagonist.  The  force  opposing  the  main 
character  is  called  the  antagonist.  The  antagonist  can  be  a person  or  group  of 
people  (in  a person-versus-person  conflict),  a society  or  the  environment  (in  a 
person-versus-environment  conflict),  or  a person’s  mind  or  conscience  (in  a 
person-versus-self  conflict). 

1.  a.  Identify  the  main  conflict  in  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms.” 

b.  Who  is  the  protagonist? 

c.  Who  or  what  is  the  antagonist? 

2.  Throughout  the  story,  Kate  dreams  about  a fictional  character  named 
Stephanie.  Reread  the  parts  of  the  story  in  italics. 

a.  What  kind  of  character  is  Stephanie? 

b.  Explain  how  Kate  and  Stephanie  are  similar.  Explain  how  they’re  different. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  27. 

Some  stories  feature  characters  who  remain  the  same  throughout  the  story, 
whereas  other  stories  show  changes  in  characters.  Characters  who  change  are 
called  dynamic  characters.  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”  ends  before  you  can  tell  if  the 
events  in  the  story  change  the  lives  of  Kate  or  the  boy,  but  the  reader  does  have 
some  grounds  for  assuming  that  some  change  may  take  place. 

3.  a.  Do  you  think  that  Kate’s  kindness  to  the  boy  will  cause  him  to  change? 

Explain  your  answer. 

b.  Has  the  boy  experienced  a turning  point  in  his  life?  Give  your  reasons. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  27. 

Writers  use  two  methods  to  present  and  bring  their  characters  to  life.  One  method 
is  to  tell  you  about  a character;  the  other  is  to  show  you  a character  in  action. 

With  the  first  method,  called  direct  presentation,  the  writer  reveals  a character  by 
describing  his  or  her  appearance  and  telling  the  readers  what  the  character  is  like. 

Here’s  an  example  of  direct  presentation: 

Stephan  was  a tall,  sinewy  man;  he  seemed  to 
be  all  bone  and  muscle.  On  good  days,  he  was 
grouchy  and  irritable;  on  bad  days  (and  there 
were  many  bad  days)  no  one  dared  go  near 
him.  He  always  seemed  to  wear  a scowl,  and 
any  room  he  entered  had  a way  of  becoming 
quiet  at  once.  In  short,  Stephan  was  a man 
whom  no  one  much  liked. 
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In  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms,”  author  Karleen  Bradford  gives  very  little  information 
about  the  characters  through  direct  presentation.  For  example,  do  you  know  what 
Kate  looks  like?  Can  you  find  any  sentences  in  the  story  that  directly  describe  Kate’s 
appearance?  However,  if  you  look  through  the  story, 
you’ll  see  that  the  author  does  use  direct  presentation 
to  describe  Kate’s  feelings  about  her  life: 

Coffee,  snacks,  worms!  That  was  her  whole  life? 

Her  whole  life  had  been  coffee,  snacks,  worms. 

Her  whole  life  was  going  to  be  coffee,  snacks, 
worms.  It  was  the  most  boring  life  in  the  whole 
world.  This  was  the  most  boring  place  in  the 
whole  world.  Nothing  ever  happened  here.  She 
hated  it.  With  every  fibre  of  her  whole  being, 
she  hated  every  single  orange  and  white  stripe! 

(page  89) 

If  you  search  through  the  story  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms,”  you’ll  also  notice  that 
Karleen  Bradford  uses  some  direct  presentation  to  describe  the  boy. 

4.  Find  and  quote  (copy  exactly)  the  sentence  that  describes  the  boy’s  appearance. 

5.  In  “Thank  You,  Ma’am,”  the  writer  also  uses  direct  presentation  of  both 
characters.  Find  and  quote  a sentence  or  part  of  a sentence  that  describes 

a.  Mrs.  Jones 

b.  Roger 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  28. 


indirect 
presentation:  a 

way  of  revealing 
a character’s 
personality  by 
showing  what  the 
character  is  saying, 
thinking,  and  doing 


Another  way  of  revealing  a character  is  through  indirect  presentation.  With  this 
method,  an  author  shows  what  the  characters  are  saying,  thinking,  and  doing;  and 
readers  form  their  own  judgements  or  opinions  about  the  characters. 

For  example,  in  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms,”  the  author  never  tells  you  that  Kate  is 
courageous.  Yet,  you  might  infer  (draw  a conclusion) that  she’s  brave  from  the  way 
that  she  acts.  When  you  make  inferences  or  conclusions  about  a character,  you 
must  always  support  your  ideas  with  evidence  from  the  story. 


You  can  support  your  inferences  by  referring  to  the  character’s 


• words 

• decisions  and  choices 

• actions 

• thoughts  and  feelings 
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6.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Then  complete  it 
by  finding  evidence  from  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”  to  support  each  inference.  Be 
sure  to  allow  plenty  of  space  in  the  Evidence  column  for  your  responses. 


. ' ^F'^'lnference 

Evidence 

Kate  feels  that  her  life  is  boring. 

Kate  yearns  for  a more  exciting 
life. 

Kate  is  a kind  person. 

Kate  is  a hard-working  person. 

Kate  is  courageous. 

y 

The  boy  is  hungry  and 
desperate. 

f 

j 

y 

The  boy  is  embarrassed  about 
his  behaviour. 

y 

The  boy  isn’t  at  heart  a violent 
person. 

f 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  28. 

As  you  can  see,  although  the  author  uses  very  little  direct  presentation,  you  know  a 
lot  about  both  characters  through  indirect  presentation. 

One  method  of  indirect  presentation  involves  showing  how  characters  speak 
and  what  they  say  in  dialogue  or  conversation.  Authors  develop  their  characters 
by  having  them  speak  in  authentic  voices — that  is,  in  voices  that  are  natural  and 
lifelike. 

Look  again  at  the  conversation  between  Kate  and  the  boy  on  pages  90  and  91  of 
Crossroads  9.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  characters  sound  authentic? 

7.  Now  look  back  at  the  story  “Thank  You  Ma'am.” 

a.  How  does  Langston  Hughes  (the  author)  use  the  woman’s  words  to  make  the 
character  realistic? 

b.  How  does  Hughes  make  Roger’s  speech  seem  authentic? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 
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setting:  the  time 
and  place  in  which 
the  events  of  a 
work  of  Fiction  take 
place 


Setting 

The  setting  of  a story  is  the  time  and  place  of  the  action.  Authors  don’t  always  give 
particular  names  of  places,  nor  do  they  always  indicate  time  in  a specific  way  In 
a general  way,  however,  you  can  infer  the  time  and  place  of  the  story  by  paying 
attention  to  details. 


For  example,  the  story  “Thank  You  Ma’am”  probably  takes  place  in  a large  town 
or  city.  Why?  The  woman  lives  in  a small  apartment,  just  a room  in  a house,  and 
she  doesn’t  know  the  boy,  as  she  likely  would  if  she  lived  in  a small  town.  The 
story  could  take  place  in  the  present  time; 
however,  the  boy  wants  a pair  of  blue  suede 
shoes,  which  were  popular  in  the  1950s, 
and  the  woman  gives  him  $10  to  buy  a pair. 

Because  this  isn’t  enough  money  to  buy 
most  shoes  today,  it’s  likely  the  story  is  set  in 
the  1950s.  In  fact,  since  the  author,  Langston 
Hughes,  died  in  1967,  it  seems  likely  that 
he  intended  the  story  to  be  set  in  the  time 
period  when  he  wrote  it. 


In  some  stories,  settings  are  very  important  because  they’re  part  of  the  conflict — as 
in  a person-versus-environment  struggle.  Although  the  main  conflict  in  “Coffee, 
Snacks,  Worms”  isn’t  person  versus  environment,  the  setting  of  this  story  does 
contribute  to  the  conflict. 


8.  a.  Identify  the  setting  in  which  this  story  takes  place. 

b.  How  does  Kate  feel  about  living  where  she  does? 

c.  What  aspects  of  the  setting  enable  the  attempted  robbery  to  take  place? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 
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Think  about  a place  that  would  be  a suitable  setting  for  a story.  You  can  use 
a place  that  you’re  familiar  with,  or  you  can  create  an  imaginary  place.  Write 
a paragraph  of  about  five  or  six  sentences  describing  this  place.  Here  are 
some  questions  to  ask  yourself: 

• What  is  the  general  location  of  this  place? 

• What  season  of  the  year  is  it?  What  kind  of  weather  is  occurring? 

• What  time  of  day  is  it? 

• What  does  the  place  look  like? 

• What  features  make  this  place  usual  or  unusual? 
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generalization:  a 
broad  statement 
that  risks  being 
false  because  it 
assumes  that  all 
people  or  things 
behave  in  the  same 
way 


__  _ . 

Can  you  see  the  similarities  between  this 
story  and  "Thank  You  Ma'am"?  Although 
the  settings  are  very  different,  the  stories 
have  similar  plots.  As  well,  you  can 
probably  see  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  characters.  But  what  about  theme? 

V 

Theme 

In  Module  2,  you  discovered  that  the  theme  of  a story  is  its  main  or  underlying  idea 
about  life.  You  also  found  out  that  a theme  isn’t  the  same  as  a moral,  which  is  a 
lesson  about  right  and  wrong.  Do  “Thank  You  Ma’am”  and  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms” 
have  the  same  theme?  For  a discussion  of  this  issue,  turn  to  your  English  Language 
Arts  9 Audio  CD  1,  and  listen  to  Track  12.  When  you’ve  finished  listening  to  the 
discussion,  answer  the  next  question. 

9.  Express  in  your  own  words  what  you  think  is  the  principal  theme  of  “Coffee, 
Snacks,  Worms.” 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  29. 

Many  stories  do  have  more  than  one  theme.  When  you  think  about  a theme, 
think  about  what  the  main  character  learns  or  discovers  about  life.  Usually,  the 
understanding  that  comes  to  the  main  character  is  the  same  understanding  that 
comes  to  you  as  a reader. 

A literary  theme  is  a general  statement,  but  it  shouldn’t  be  so  general  that  it 
becomes  false.  If  you  make  too  broad  a statement  when  you’re  thinking  of  a theme, 
you’re  creating  a generalization.  Most  generalizations  are  false  because  all  people 
or  things  aren’t  the  same.  Look  at  the  examples  of  statements  of  theme  that  follow: 

Poor:  Strength  overcomes  evil. 

Better:  Sometimes,  strength  can  overcome  evil. 

Poor:  People  who  are  poor  and  hungry  act  desperately. 

Better:  People  who  are  poor  and  hungry  may  act  desperately. 

Poor:  People  who  have  jobs  don’t  become  criminals. 

Better:  People  who  have  jobs  and  a feeling  of  self-worth  are  less  likely  to 

commit  criminal  acts. 

Poor:  People  always  dream  about  a more  exciting  life. 

Better:  Many  people  yearn  for  excitement  in  their  lives. 

Poor:  Being  kind  to  someone  will  result  in  a change  in  the  person’s  life. 

Better:  An  act  of  kindness  may  have  a significant  impact  on  someone’s  life. 
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10.  Bearing  this  information  in  mind,  which  of  the  preceding  sample  statements 
of  theme  do  you  like  best  for  “Thank  You  Ma’am”?  Which  do  you  like  best  for 
“Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  29. 

If  you  need  more  help  to  understand  setting,  plot,  conflict,  character,  and  theme, 
check  Section  7:  Understanding  Literature  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

11.  So  far  in  Section  1,  you’ve  read  and  thought  about  two  stories.  Think  about 
the  similarities  and  differences  you’ve  noticed.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook 
like  the  one  that  follows.  Then  complete  your  chart  with  information  from  the 
stories.  You  can  use  point  form  if  you  wish  as  shown  in  the  first  block. 


Element 

“Thank  You 
Ma’am” 

“Coffee,  Snacks, 
Worms” 

Setting 

city;  room  in  a rooming 
house;  1950s;  night 

Characters 

1 

Plot 

1 

Theme 

s' 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 

journal  Enty^3E 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  the  technical  aspects  of  “Coffee,  Snacks, 
Worms,”  what  do  you  think  of  it  as  a story? 

• Do  you  like  the  story? 

• What  do  you  think  of  the  ending? 

• Do  the  story  and  its  characters  seem  realistic  to  you? 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  setting,  theme,  characters,  and  dialogue. 

You’ve  seen  that  writers  use  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  presentation  to  reveal 
information  about  characters,  and  you  saw  that  one  way  of  revealing  character  is 
through  the  use  of  authentic  dialogue.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  find  out  more  about 
how  authors  write  dialogue  in  stories. 
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Glossary 


antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force 

opposing  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 


generalization:  a broad  statement  that  risks 
being  false  because  it  assumes  that  all 
people  or  things  behave  in  the  same  way 


antiheroic  character:  a character  in  literature 
who  is  weak,  afraid,  and  uncertain 


heroic  character:  a character  in  literature  who 
is  strong,  brave,  and  good 


direct  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  directly  telling 
about  the  character 


indirect  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  showing  what  the 
character  is  saying,  thinking,  and  doing 


dynamic  character:  a character  who 

experiences  growth  or  change  as  a result  of 
events  in  the  story  or  play 


protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 


setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  a.  The  main  conflict  is  person  versus  person — Kate  versus  the  boy  who  tries  to  rob  her. 

b.  The  protagonist  is  Kate.  She’s  the  person  on  whom  the  writer  focuses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  and  the  writer  is  still  focusing  on  her  at  the  end. 

c.  The  antagonist  is  the  boy  who  tries  to  rob  Kate. 

2.  a.  Stephanie  likely  represents  the  type  of  character  Kate  would  like  to  have  been,  and  she  leads 

the  kind  of  life  Kate  thinks  she  would  like.  Stephanie  lives  an  adventurous  life.  She  gets  into 
dangerous  situations.  In  Kate’s  first  daydream,  Stephanie  is  being  chased  by  someone.  She’s 
on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  with  no  possible  escape.  In  the  second  daydream,  she’s  been  tied  up 
in  a tunnel  and  a train  is  approaching.  Kate’s  daydreams  are  interrupted,  so  you  don’t  know 
whether  Stephanie  will  be  a hero  and  escape,  or  whether  she’ll  be  rescued  by  someone  else. 

b.  Kate  and  Stephanie  both  want  adventure  and  excitement.  Stephanie’s  life  seems  to  be  a 
constant,  highly  dramatic  adventure.  However,  when  Kate  is  faced  with  a real  adventure,  she 
reacts  in  a practical,  reasonable  way.  She  isn’t  emotional,  and  she  doesn’t  wait  for  someone  to 
rescue  her.  Kate  handles  the  robbery  by  thinking  her  way  through  the  situation. 

3.  a.  The  boy  seems  interested  in  the  job  with  the  boats.  He  says  “Thanks”  to  Kate,  and  he  throws 

his  knife  in  the  garbage  can.  It  seems  likely  that  he’s  given  up  crime  and  will  try  to  get  a job. 

b.  Since  the  boy  has  thrown  away  his  weapon,  his  action  suggests  that  he  wants  to  change  his 
life.  Kate’s  suggestion  about  the  boats  apparently  has  caused  the  boy  to  rethink  his  plan  to  go 
west  to  find  a job.  The  boy  now  has  some  hope  that  he  can  work  and  make  a life  for  himself  in 
the  nearby  town. 
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4.  The  sentence  describing  the  boy’s  appearance  is  as  follows: 

A thin,  sick-looking  boy  was  leaning  on  the  counter,  staring  at  her  (page  89). 

5.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  chances  are  that  you  chose  these  quotations: 

a.  ...  a large  woman  with  a large  purse  that  had  everything  in  it  but  a hammer  and  nails 
(page  72). 

b.  «...  his  blue-jeaned  sitter  (page  72). 

• “Your  face  is  dirty”  (page  73). 

• He  looked  as  if  he  were  fourteen  or  fifteen,  frail  and  willow- wild,  in  tennis  shoes  and  blue 
jeans  (page  73). 

6.  Your  chart  should  look  basically  like  this: 


Inference 

Evidence 

Kate  feels  that  her  life  is  boring. 

Kate  feels  her  whole  life  was,  is,  and  would  be  coffee, 
snacks,  and  worms. 

Kate  yearns  for  a more  exciting 
life. 

Kate  daydreams  about  a character  named  Stephanie  who’s 
always  in  dangerous  situations. 

Kate  is  a kind  person. 

Kate  understands  that  the  boy  is  hungry.  She  feeds  him  two 
sandwiches,  a mug  of  milk,  and  a piece  of  pie.  She  tells  him 
where  he  can  get  a job. 

Kate  is  a hard-working  person. 

She  helps  out  in  the  snack  bar.  She  also  works  at  the  mall  on 
Saturdays. 

Kate  is  courageous. 

She  uses  her  brain  during  the  robbery.  She  talks  boldly  to 
the  boy.  She  pretends  that  she  isn’t  afraid. 

The  boy  is  hungry  and 
desperate. 

He’s  thin  and  looks  sick.  He  hesitates  only  a moment  when 
Kate  makes  him  a sandwich.  He  eats  as  though  he’s  starving. 

The  boy  is  embarrassed  about 
his  behaviour. 

He  admits  sheepishly  that  he’s  never  tried  to  rob  anyone 
before.  He  thanks  Kate  for  the  food  and  advice. 

The  boy  isn’t  at  heart  a violent 
person. 

He  doesn’t  attack  Kate.  He  throws  his  knife  away  at  the  end. 
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7.  a.  The  woman  speaks  in  non-standard  English  (English  that’s  colloquial  and  has  errors  in 

grammar).  Eor  example,  she  says,  “I  would  not  take  you  nowhere”  (page  74).  She  also  speaks 
in  a dialect:  “You  a lie”  (page  72).  From  the  way  that  she  speaks,  it’s  easy  to  imagine  that  she’s 
probably  poor  and  African-American. 

b.  Roger  speaks  in  a similar  way,  suggesting  that  he’s  from  the  same  area  and  that  he’s  also  poor 
and  probably  African-American.  He  says,  “I  didn’t  aim  to”  (page  72)  and  “You  gonna  take  me 
to  jail?”  (page  74).  He  also  calls  Mrs.  Jones  “ma’am.” 

8.  a.  The  story  takes  place  in  a rural  area  in  a snack  bar  on  the  side  of  a dusty  Ontario  highway. 

This  suggests  that  the  highway  is  unpaved  and  that  it  must  not  be  a major  route.  It’s  likely 
springtime  because  Kate  tells  the  boy  that  Old  Jed  is  starting  to  get  his  boats  ready  for  the 
tourist  season.  The  town  nearby  is  close  to  a river  where  people  rent  boats  to  fish.  Kate’s 
family  sells  worms  and  snacks  to  tourists  and  fishers. 

b.  Kate  feels  that  she  has  “the  most  boring  life  in  the  whole  world”  (page  89).  She  says  that  she 
hates  living  there  (page  89). 

c.  The  roadside  snack  bar  is  isolated  from  the  town.  The  buildings  sit  alone,  looking  uncared 
for.  Kate  has  to  take  the  bus  to  school.  Perhaps  the  boy  saw  Kate’s  mother  leave  with  Jimmy, 
who  is  probably  Kate’s  brother.  He  may  have  watched  customers  leave  as  well.  The  boy  likely 
knows  that  Kate  is  alone  and  no  one  is  around  to  see  him  when  he  robs  her. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  initial  idea  may  be,  perhaps,  that  dealing  with  real  life  can  be  as  exciting 
as  dreaming  of  a different  life. 

The  discussion  that  follows  in  the  lesson  will  help  you  a bit  more  with  how  to  set  up  a statement 
of  theme.  Later,  you’ll  be  able  to  compare  your  initial  idea  with  one  you’ll  come  up  with  when 
you’ve  had  more  instruction — and  with  a suggested  possible  statement  of  theme. 

10.  In  “Thank  You  Ma’am,”  the  main  character  is  probably  Mrs.  Jones,  although  the  author  gives  both 
characters  equal  attention.  The  best  statement  of  theme  is  that  an  act  of  kindness  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  someone’s  life.  Mrs.  Jones  is  kind  to  Roger;  however,  you  don’t  know  for  sure 
that  Roger  has  had  a turning  point  in  his  life. 

Note  that  there  are  many  ways  to  express  the  theme  of  a good  work  of  literature.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  another  person’s  idea  of  the  theme  of  “Thank  You  Ma’am”:  Though  poverty  can  lead 
a person  to  commit  crimes,  it  needn’t  destroy  human  dignity.  A person  can  be  poor  and  still  be 
sympathetic,  upstanding,  and  proud. 

In  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms,”  the  theme  that  many  people  yearn  for  excitement  in  their  lives  fits 
Kate,  but  it  ignores  the  central  conflict  in  the  story.  Kate  understands  that  people  who  have 
jobs  and  a feeling  of  self-worth  will  be  less  likely  to  commit  criminal  acts.  Therefore,  the  best 
statement  of  the  story’s  theme  is  that  a kind  act  may  have  a significant  impact  on  someone’s  life. 
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11,  Your  chart  should  look  basically  like  this: 


Element 

“Thank  You  Ma’am” 

“Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms” 

Setting 

city:  room  in  a rooming  house; 

1950s:  night 

isolated  snack  bar  on  dusty  Ontario 
highway:  evening:  probably 
springtime 

Characters 

Protagonist:  Mrs.  Jones,  a large 
woman  who  works  in  a hotel 
beauty  shop 

Antagonist:  Roger,  a poor,  thin 
boy  about  14  or  15 

Protagonist:  Kate,  daughter 
of  owners  of  snack  bar;  a girl 
who  hates  her  life  and  wants  an 
adventure 

Antagonist:  boy,  thin,  sick-looking, 
probably  about  16 

Plot 

Initial  incident:  Roger  tries  to 
steal  Mrs.  Jones’s  purse. 

Rising  Action:  Mrs.  Jones  drags 
Roger  home  and  makes  him  wash 
his  face. 

Climax:  Mrs.  Jones  prepares 
supper,  leaving  Roger  the 
opportunity  to  steal  her  purse  and 
escape. 

Outcome:  Roger  and  Mrs.  Jones 
have  supper  together.  Mrs.  Jones 
gives  Roger  ten  dollars  to  buy  his 
shoes. 

Initial  incident:  The  boy  enters  the 
snack  bar  and  demands  money. 

Rising  Action:  Kate  asks  the  boy 
questions  and  then  makes  him 
sandwiches. 

Climax:  Kate  asks  the  boy  about  his 
future;  she  mentions  the  job  with 
the  boats. 

Outcome:  The  boy  is  interested  in 
the  job;  he  throws  the  knife  away. 

Theme 

An  act  of  kindness  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  someone’s 
life. 

An  act  of  kindness  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  someone’s 
life. 
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Lesson  3:  Writing  Dialogue 


How  much  attention  do  you  pay  to 
dialogue  when  you  read  a story?  As  you 
were  told  in  Lesson  2,  well-written 
dialogue  makes  a tremendous 
contribution  in  a story  or  play  When 
you  can  hear  a character  speak,  that 
character  comes  alive. 


1.  In  Module  2,  you  were  asked  in 
two  lessons  to  begin  and  end 
your  learning  process  by  thinking 
about  the  knowledge  you  already 
had  and  what  you  were  about 
to  learn.  The  chart  that  follows 
repeats  that  process  for  the  topics 
of  this  lesson — writing  dialogue. 
For  a change  of  pace,  however,  the 
column  on  the  far  right  has  been 
changed. 


In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows,  and  complete  the  two 
left-hand  columns.  When  you’ve  finished  the  lesson,  come  back  to  your  chart 
and  fill  in  the  two  columns  on  the  right.  If  it  helps,  work  with  a study  partner  on 
this,  but  be  sure  you  each  fill  in  your  own  chart. 


What  1 
Know  About 
Writing 
Dialogue 

What  1 
Think  I’ll 
Learn  About 
Writing 
Dialogue 

What  1 Have 
Learned 
About 
Writing 
Dialogue 

What  Steps  1 
Can  Take  to 
Improve  My 
Dialogue 
Writing 
Even  More 

■ 

■ 

■ 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  37. 
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Writers  use  dialogue  to  accomplish  several  purposes: 

• Dialogue  can  show  emotion.  As  you  read  or 
hear  a character’s  words,  you  understand  how 
that  character  feels. 

• Dialogue  can  show  conflict.  A conversation 
can  demonstrate  conflict  between  characters 
(person  versus  person),  as  well  as  other  types 
of  conflict. 

• Dialogue  can  create  suspense.  Excitement  can 
be  created  when  characters  talk  about  what’s 
happened  or  what  may  happen. 

• Dialogue  can  reveal  personality.  When  you 
hear  characters  speak,  you  can  make  inferences  about  them  from  how  they 
talk  (accent,  dialect,  slang,  colloquial  language)  and  what  they  say. 

• Dialogue  can  establish  setting.  The  time  and  place  of  events  can  be  revealed 
naturally  through  dialogue. 

Writers  make  conversations  in  stories  authentic  in  several  ways.  They  select 
words  that  fit  their  characters  to  make  the  speech  sound  realistic.  They  use  slang, 
colloquial  expressions,  interjections,  jargon,  dialect,  and  sometimes  profanity. 

2.  Turn  to  Track  13  on  your  English  Language  Arts  Audio  CD  1,  and  listen  to 

the  three  short  spoken  passages  you  hear  there.  For  each  one,  write  a short . 

description  of  the  personality  of  the  speaker  as  you  perceive  it. 

Good  writers  create  sentences  that  sound  realistic  in  dialogue.  Since  most  people 
don’t  speak  in  complete  sentences,  dialogue  is  often  written  with  many  sentence 
fragments  (something  you  looked  into  in  Module  2).  People  also  interrupt  one 
another  in  conversations,  so  their  sentences  are  frequently  incomplete. 

3.  Look  at  this  example  of  dialogue  from  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms’’: 


“What  were  you  planning  on  doing?  After  you  got  the  food?’’  Kate 
concentrated  hard  on  scrubbing  the  already  clean  glass  and  plates. 

“Hitching  a ride  west.  I’m  gonna  try  and  find  a job  out  there.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  you  will,’’  Kate  said.  “My  brother  Jesse  has  a friend  went  out 
a few  months  ago — he  couldn’t  get  a job  anyhow  and  had  to  hitch  his  way 
back.  He  got  home  a week  ago,  tired,  broke,  and  sick  as  a dog.’’  (page  91) 


a.  Quote  an  example  of  a sentence  fragment  from  this  excerpt. 

b.  Quote  two  examples  of  colloquial  or  informal  language  from  the  excerpt. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  37. 
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tag:  a short 
phrase  indicating 
the  speaker  in  a 
dialogue 


Using  Tags 

Did  you  play  tag  when  you  were  younger? 

The  “tag”  identifies  who  the  chaser  is. 

When  you  shop,  you  look  at  price  tags. 

These  tags  explain  the  price  of  the  item 
and  may  include  other  information 
about  an  item  (style,  condition, 
colour,  final  sale) . 

Writers  can  use  tags  too.  When  they  write  dialogue,  they  must  use  some  method 
of  explaining  who’s  talking.  If  the  conversation  includes  only  two  characters,  the 
speaker  may  not  be  indicated  every  time  because  it’s  easy  to  understand  who’s 
talking.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conversation  involves  several  people,  the 
writer  uses  tags  or  complete  sentences  to  indicate  or  identify  the  speaker.  A tag 
is  a phrase  like  he  asked  or  Louis  complained.  In  the  excerpt  you’ve  just  read  from 
“Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms,”  the  author  uses  the  tag  Kate  said. 


Although  the  verb  said  is  the  most  common  one  used  in  tags,  many  other,  more 
interesting  verbs  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  speaker’s  tone  of  voice,  mood, 
or  temperament. 


4.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  like  the  one  that  follows;  then  find  three  or 
four  more  interesting  verbs  to  replace  each  given  verb.  Try  to  think  of  good 
replacements  on  your  own,  but  use  a thesaurus  if  necessary.  (If  you  have  access 
to  the  Internet,  you  can  use  an  online  thesaurus  or  dictionary  to  help  you.) 
Place  the  verbs  in  the  second  column;  you’ll  be  using  the  third  column  shortly. 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  38. 
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Writers  also  use  adverbs  (words  that  modify  verbs)  in  tags  to  give  more  information 
about  the  speaker’s  tone  of  voice  and  way  of  talking.  Look  at  these  examples: 

• he  asked  curiously  • she  announced  arrogantly 

• she  said  calmly  • he  called  helpfully 

• she  inquired  anxiously  • he  remarked  innocently 

5.  Can  you  think  of  other  adverbs  that  would  work  in  tags?  Complete  the  chart 
you  made  for  question  4 by  filling  in  the  third  column  with  adverbs  that 
complement  the  verbs. 

6.  Look  through  the  story  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms.”  Copy  the  verbs  and  adverbs 
that  the  author  uses  in  tags. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  38. 


Ms.  Olesky:  There  used  to  be  a popular  series  of  books  with  a hero  named  Tom 
Swift.  When  writing  dialogue,  the  writer  always  used  the  same  formula  in  his 
tags;  for  instance,  “Are  you  OK?’  Fred  asked  uncertainly.  ‘Sure,’  Tom  replied 
hesitatingly.”  This  gave  rise  to  a word-play  game — making  “Tom  Swifties.” 

Claudette:  OK,  I’ll  bite.  Just  what  was  a Tom  Swifty? 

Ms.  Olesky:  Well,  you  had  to  come  up  with  a tag  having  an  adverb  that  related  to 
the  words  of  the  speaker.  For  example,  “‘You  put  too  much  lemon  in  the  dessert,’ 
complained  Tom  sourly.'"  Or,  “‘There’s  too  much  sugar  in  my  tea,’  added  Tom 
sweetly." 

Jason:  1 get  it.  “‘Ouch,  I sat  on  a tackV  yelled  Tom  pointedly."  Or,  “‘I’ll  stay  on  the 
lookout,’  announced  Tom  guardedly." 

Hailey:  freezing  in  hereV  exclaimed  Tom  coolly." 


Sound  like  fun?  Word  plays  can  be  amusing.  See  how  many  Tom  Swifties  you 
can  make  up.  If  you  can  get  a few  friends  together,  make  a contest  of  it. 
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In  the  excerpt  from  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”  that  you  read  in  question  3,  you  can 
also  see  that  the  author  uses  the  sentence  Kate  concentrated  hard  on  scrubbing 
the  already  clean  glass  and  plates  (page  91)  to  indicate  that  Kate  is  the  speaker  in 
that  paragraph.  Dialogue  sounds  more  natural  when  authors  include  action  with 
speech.  After  all,  most  people  talk  while  they’re  doing  something.  Integrating 
speech  and  action  results  in  a more  interesting  dialogue.  Here’s  another  example 
from  page  90  of  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”: 

“Well,  that’s  not  very  smart,”  Kate  said,  throwing  the  dishcloth  hack  into  the 
sink. 

7.  Find  another  example  where  speech  and  action  are  combined  in  “Coffee, 
Snacks,  Worms.”  Copy  the  example  into  your  notebook. 


Compeire  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  39. 

Although  there  are  odd  exceptions  (you’ll  be  looking  at  one  in  Section  3) 
when  authors  write  dialogue,  they  also  observe  the  conventional  rules  about 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  and  punctuation: 


Note:  In  this 
conversation,  the 
words  her  and  we 
aren’t  capitalized 
because  they  don’t 
start  new  sentences 
{we  doesn’t  start 
the  speech).  Did  is 
capitalized  because 
it  starts  the  speech. 


• Paragraphing  in  dialogue.  The  general  rule  is  that  only  one  person  talks  in  a 
paragraph.  A new  paragraph  is  a signal  that  a different  person  is  speaking. 

• Capitalization  in  dialogue.  Sentences  always  begin  with  capital  letters.  This 
rule  is  also  followed  in  dialogue.  The  first  word  of  a speech  is  also  capitalized. 
Look  at  this  example: 

Megan  called,  “Did  you  hear  the  news?” 

“What  news?”  her  father  answered.  “I  didn’t  hear  a thing.” 

“I  think,”  Megan  said  with  a grin,  “we  won  first  prize!” 

• Punctuation  in  dialogue.  Use  quotation  marks  around  all  spoken  words. 

(But  don’t  use  quotation  marks  around  words  that  characters  are  thinking.) 
When  writing  conversation,  put  the  quotation  marks  after  the  comma,  period, 
exclamation  mark,  or  question  mark. 


“What  news?”  her  father  answered.  “I  didn’t  hear  a thing.” 


Use  a comma  after  a tag  when  it  comes  before  the  spoken  words  and  when  it 
interrupts  a spoken  sentence: 


Megan  called,  “Did  you  hear  the  news?” 

“I  think,”  Megan  said  with  a grin,  “we  won  first  prize!” 

Look  at  the  conversations  in  the  stories  in  Crossroads  9 to  see  how  the  authors 
observe  the  rules  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing  as  they  write 
dialogue. 
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8.  Now  that  you’ve  been  thinking  a good  deal  about  how  writers  create  authentic 
dialogue,  it’s  time  to  practise  your  own  skills.  Convert  the  following  dialogue 
into  a conversation  as  it  might  appear  in  a story.  Remember  to  use  tags  to 
explain  who’s  speaking.  Include  action  in  the  dialogue. 

Andreas:  Help  me! 

Mr.  McCourt:  Andreas,  is  that  you? 

Andreas:  Yes.  Boy,  I’m  glad  you  found  me.  I don’t  think  I could  last  much 
longer. 

Mr.  McCourt:  Here,  have  some  water.  And  wrap  this  blanket  around  you. 

Andreas:  Thanks.  I’m  so  thirsty.  And  cold.  And  I’m  hungry  too. 

Mr.  McCourt:  I’ll  use  my  radio  to  call  for  help.  Are  you  hurt? 

Andreas:  I think  I’m  okay — ^just  cold  and  hungry. 

Mr.  McCourt:  We’II  soon  fix  that.  Have  a chocolate  bar  while  we’re  waiting. 
Your  parents  will  certainly  be  relieved.  They’ve  been  worried  sick. 

Andreas:  I knew  they  would  be.  I’ll  sure  be  glad  to  get  home. 

Compare  your  dialogue  with  the  one  on  page  39. 

9.  Now  it’s  time  to  write  your  own  dialogue.  Imagine  that  two  people  hiking  on  a 
trail  come  across  something  mysterious.  Give  the  people  names,  and  decide 
what  you  want  them  to  find.  Then  write  the  dialogue  that  happens  during  and 
after  their  discovery.  Have  a bit  of  fun  with  this.  Try  to  write  at  least  one  page. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  40. 


Record  the  dialogue  you  wrote  for  question  9.  Get  a friend  or  family 
member  to  read  one  part  while  you  read  the  other.  Or,  if  that  isn’t  possible, 
read  both  parts  yourself.  Try  to  make  your  recording  sound  authentic.  Ask 
yourself  the  following  questions: 

• What  emotions  would  the  hikers  be  experiencing? 

• What  thoughts  would  they  be  thinking? 

• Would  they  be  speaking  loudly  or  quietly?  quickly  or  slowly? 

• Where  would  they  be  putting  emphasis?  Where  would  they  pause? 

Practise  reading  the  dialogue  before  you  make  your  recording.  Consider 
adding  some  music  to  help  set  the  mood.  Share  your  completed  recording 
with  an  audience. 
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In  this  lesson  you’ve  studied  how  writers  use  dialogue  in  stories.  Authentic  dialogue 
helps  a reader  to  see  and  hear  characters.  You  also  practised  writing  dialogue.  Don’t 
forget  to  go  back  to  question  1 and  fill  in  the  two  columns  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
your  chart. 

Now  that  you’ve  studied  dialogue,  you  should  be  a more  critical  reader  and  listener 
when  you  hear  characters  speak  on  television  or  read  conversations  in  stories.  You’ll 
likely  appreciate  dialogue  that’s  authentic,  interesting,  and  humorous,  and  you 
should  be  able  to  pick  out  dialogue  that  sounds  unrealistic,  phony,  and  artificial. 


Glossary 

tag:  a short  phrase  indicating  the  speaker  in  a dialogue 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Here  are  a few  ideas  for  improving  your  dialogue  writing. 

• Read  dialogue  in  stories  more  attentively. 

• Listen  to  real  conversations  carefully. 

• Use  a handbook  to  master  dialogue  punctuation. 

• Practise  writing  dialogue. 

• Get  friends  and  classmates  to  offer  constructive  criticism  of  my  dialogues. 

2.  Passage  1:  This  speaker  is  obviously  a teenager,  probably  aged  about  15.  She  uses  slang 
expressions  such  as  like  a great  deal,  along  with  colloquialisms  such  as  “I’m  like,  get  me  out  of 
here!”  She’s  terribly  embarrassed  to  be  seen  with  her  parents  and  humiliated  at  the  thought  of 
being  caught  shopping  for  anything  but  the  most  expensive  clothes.  All  she  wants  is  to  appear 
“cool”  in  the  eyes  of  her  peers.  She  seems  insecure  in  this  passage  and  is  no  doubt  being  unfair  to 
her  parents;  however,  her  behaviour  is  fairly  typical  of  many  people  of  her  age. 

Passage  2:  This  speaker  is  pushy  and  abrasive.  He’s  overly  familiar,  using  expressions  like  buddy 
boy,  and  he  seems  rather  coarse  [babes;  bucket  of  bolts;  fighting  them  ojfwith  a stick).  He’s 
definitely  aggressive  and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  bully  potential  customers  into  a sale.  He  seems  very 
materialistic  and  has  one  sole  purpose  in  this  excerpt:  to  pressure  the  person  with  whom  he’s 
speaking  into  buying  a car. 

Passage  3:  This  speaker  seems  to  fancy  herself  an  intellectual.  She  wants  to  appear  well-read 
and,  with  casual  familiarity,  throws  around  terms  like  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  and  the 
Booker  Prize,  the  titles  of  bestsellers,  and  the  names  of  authors.  She  clearly  makes  an  effort  to 
stay  up  to  date  on  the  literary  front,  but  you  can’t  help  thinking  that  she  isn’t  really  getting  much 
out  of  the  books  she  reads;  she  only  wants  to  make  that  impression  on  people.  She  seems  to 
have  a good  deal  of  money — or  wants  to  appear  to  have;  and  she  thinks  it’s  more  important  for 
her  bookshelves  to  look  attractive  than  it  is  to  spend  her  book  money  wisely.  In  short,  she  seems 
superficially  literary;  but  underneath  it,  listeners  know  she’s  a fraud. 
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3.  a.  Fragments  from  the  excerpt  are  “After  you  got  the  food?”  and  “Hitching  a ride  west.” 
b.  Examples  of  colloquial  language  include 

• “hitching” 

• “I’m  gonna  try  and  find  a job  there.” 

• “My  brother  Jesse  has  a friend  went  out  a few  months  ago” 

• “he  couldn’t  get  a job  anyhow” 

• “had  to  hitch” 

• “broke” 

4.  and  5.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one: 


Verb 

Alternative  Verbs 

Adverbs 

said 

answered,  replied,  remarked, 
suggested,  advised,  announced, 
declared,  disclosed,  divulged, 
explained,  hinted,  observed,  persisted, 
recommended,  recounted,  reported, 
retorted,  repeated,  snorted,  stammered 

assuredly,  arrogantly,  brightly,  frankly, 
gratefully,  positively,  playfully, 
reassuringly,  sympathetically,  tenderly, 
wisely,  patiently,  reproachfully, 
righteously,  sheepishly,  shyly,  calmly, 
pleasantly,  innocently,  proudly,  eagerly, 
sadly 

asked 

inquired,  demanded,  begged,  cajoled, 
coaxed,  implored,  pleaded,  queried, 
requested 

curiously,  excitedly,  helplessly, 
longingly,  hopelessly,  kindly, 
suspiciously,  helpfully 

commanded 

ordered,  asserted,  barked,  boomed, 
dictated,  proclaimed 

fiercely,  reluctantly,  repeatedly,  briskly, 
suddenly,  wildly 

protested 

objected,  badgered,  fumed,  scolded 

naturally,  quickly,  violently,  frantically, 
quietly,  sharply 

smiled 

laughed,  chuckled,  giggled 

knowingly,  foolishly,  wistfully, 
absent-mindedly,  delightfully 

agreed 

acknowledged,  affirmed,  consented 

surprisingly,  tentatively,  thoughtfully, 
thankfully,  happily 

grumbled 

complained,  gasped,  groaned,  moaned, 
grunted,  mumbled,  muttered,  snapped 

softly,  immediately,  miserably, 
occasionally,  predictably,  regularly, 
constantly,  freely 
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6.  The  tags  used  in  “Coffee,  Snacks,  Worms”  are  as  follows  (some  are  used  more  than  once): 

• she  cried 

• she  asked 

• he  asked 

• the  boy  protested  angrily 

• Mrs.  Richards  had  asked  impatiently 

• Kate  said 

• the  boy  echoed 

• she  answered  shortly 

• she  asked  finally 

• the  boy  asked 

• she  muttered 

• Kate  asked 

• Kate  went  on 

• she  went  on 

7.  There  are  many  examples  of  dialogue  combining  speech  and  action.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

• “Sure,  Mom,”  she  muttered.  Throwing  her  books  down  on  the  couch,  she  went  on  through 
into  the  snack  bar  (page  89). 

• “Making  you  a sandwich,  turkey.  You  said  you  were  starving,  didn’t  you?”  She  tossed  the 
sandwich  onto  a plate  and  pushed  it  over  to  him  (page  90). 

• “I  will.”  She  gathered  up  his  dishes  and  almost  threw  them  in  the  sink  (page  91). 

8.  Everyone’s  dialogue  will  be  different.  The  one  that  follows  is  particularly  strong  in  action;  compare 
it  with  your  own. 

Suddenly,  Andreas  heard  some  noise.  Someone  was  stomping  through  the  brush.  “Help 
me!”  he  shouted  frantically. 

“Andreas,  is  that  you?”  Mr.  McCourt  peered  through  the  branches. 

“Yes,”  Andreas  sighed.  “Boy,  I’m  glad  you  found  me.  I don’t  think  I could  last  much  longer.” 
Mr.  McCourt  quickly  knelt  beside  Andreas,  swung  his  backpack  to  the  ground,  and  opened 
it.  “Here,  have  some  water,”  he  said,  passing  Andreas  a bottle.  “And  wrap  this  blanket  around 
you.” 

Andreas  drank,  paused,  then  drank  again.  “Thanks,  I’m  so  thirsty,”  he  gasped.  “And  cold. 
And  I’m  hungry  too.”  He  pulled  the  blanket  closer  around  him  and  drank  more  water. 

Mr.  McCourt  removed  a case  from  inside  his  jacket.  “I’ll  use  my  radio  to  call  for  help.  Are 
you  hurt?” 

Andreas  shook  his  head.  “I  think  I’m  okay,”  he  mumbled.  “Just  cold  and  hungry.” 

Mr.  McCourt  smiled  reassuringly.  “We’ll  soon  fix  that.”  He  reached  into  his  backpack  and 
pulled  out  a plastic  bag.  “Have  a chocolate  bar  while  we’re  waiting.”  He  flicked  on  the  radio 
switch  and  spoke  for  a moment.  After  he  had  given  their  location,  he  turned  the  radio  off  and 
grinned.  “Your  parents  will  certainly  be  relieved.  They’ve  been  worried  sick.” 

Andreas  nodded.  “I  knew  they  would  be,”  he  said  miserably.  “I’ll  sure  be  glad  to  get  home.” 
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9.  In  writing  your  dialogue,  did  you  remember  to  do  the  following? 

• Use  a variety  of  tags  (verbs  and  adverbs). 

• Observe  the  rules  of  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

• Create  a new  paragraph  when  the  speaker  changes. 

• Integrate  some  action  into  the  conversation. 

• Keep  the  conversation  realistic. 
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Section  1 Conciusion 


In  Section  1,  youVe  looked  into  the  techniques  and  devices  that  authors  use  when  they  write  short 
stories.  Conflict  and  suspense  are  two  necessary  ingredients  for  exciting  stories.  Characters  and 
dialogue  are  also  important,  as  are  setting  and  theme. 

You  also  studied  and  practised  writing  authentic  dialogue  in  this  section.  The  way  characters  talk 
reveals  a great  deal  about  them,  just  as  the  way  you  talk  reveals  a lot  about  you.  Characters  may  use 
dialect,  slang,  colloquial  expressions,  profanity,  errors  in  grammar,  or  formal  language  when  they 
speak. 

When  you’re  watching  television  or  a movie,  think  about  the  ways  the  characters  speak.  The  way 
people  talk  tells  as  much  about  them  as  the  way  they  look  and  the  way  they  act.  Be  an  attentive 
observer  of  characters,  and  you’ll  be  a better  reader!  (Have  you  remembered  to  add  any  new  terms 
that  you  encountered  in  this  section  to  your  vocabulary  log?) 

^ ^ 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  respond  to 

questions  1 to  3 of  Section  1 . 
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Section  1 


(^(  Love  and  Death 


Love  and  death — two  universal  themes  of  literature.  From  the  earliest  times,  songs,  poetry,  and  stories 
have  related  tales  of  heroic,  sacrificial,  and  treacherous  love  and  death. 

In  this  section  you’ll  encounter  several  poems  that  tell  stories  about  romantic  love — and  death. 
Shakespeare  wrote,  “The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.’’  He  meant  that  lovers  often 
face  obstacles  and  hardships.  Sometimes,  people  in  love  are  able  to  overcome  their  problems.  In 
one  of  the  poems  that  you’ll  read  in  this  section,  the  young  man  elopes  with  his  true  love  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  her  family.  These  lovers  apparently  live  happily  ever  after.  On  other  occasions, 
love  fails  to  win  all.  The  other  poems  in  this  section  show  a different  side  of  romantic  love,  involving 
betrayal,  treachery,  and  death. 

As  you  read  these  poems,  think  about  the  turning  points  that  the  characters  experience.  As  you’ll  see, 
some  of  the  characters  act  heroically  and  risk  everything — even  their  lives — for  love.  When  you’ve 
finished  the  section,  you  should  he  able  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  traditional  and  literary 
ballads,  devise  strategies  for  understanding  unfamiliar  poems,  and  explain  poetic  devices  like 
alliteration  and  onomatopoeia. 
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ballad:  a song 
or  poem, 

characterized  with 
rhyme  and  rhythm, 
that  tells  a story  in 
stanzas 


Chances  are  that  you  know  what  a 
minstrel  is — especially  if  you’re  a fan 
of  stories,  such  as  the  tales  of  Robin 
Hood,  set  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Minstrels 
were  the  earliest  professional  singers  in 
our  culture.  They  earned  their  living  by 
entertaining  people  with  songs. 

Minstrels  usually  wandered  from  place 
to  place  creating  and  exchanging  songs 
as  they  travelled.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  songs  sung  by  minstrels  were 
ballads — songs  that  told  stories. 

Ballads  were  originally  part  of  the  oral 
tradition — something  you’ll  be  looking 
at  more  closely  in  Module  5.  Traditional 
ballads  weren’t  written  down;  poets 
and  minstrels  repeated  or  sang  them, 
thereby  teaching  them  to  others — person  to  person,  generation  to  generation.  Over 
time,  verses  were  added  and/or  left  out  and  other  changes  were  made,  sometimes 
consciously  and  sometimes  unconsciously.  This  is  why  today  you’ll  often  find 
slightly  different  versions  of  the  same  ballads. 


The  Traditional  Ballad 


Traditional  ballads  have  the  following  characteristics: 


• The  original  authors  are  unknown. 

• The  story  is  often  tragic  (involving  death). 

• The  focus  is  on  love,  treachery,  and  adventure. 

• The  ballad  is  usually  arranged  in  four-line  stanzas. 

• Conversation  often  forms  part  of  the  ballad. 

• Repetition  is  common  because  it  makes  the  ballad  easy  to  remember  and 
allows  the  audience  to  participate. 

• Ballads  have  the  musical  characteristics  of  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

• The  story  is  often  incomplete,  leaving  much  to  the  audience’s  imagination. 
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The  poem  that  follows,  called  “Lord  Randal,”  is  an  example  of  a traditional  ballad. 
The  words  are  written  in  the  dialect  spoken  centuries  ago.  The  author  is  unknown. 
You’ll  find  an  oral  interpretation  of  the  ballad  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD  1.  Turn  to  Track  14,  and  listen  while  you  read  along. 


Lord  Randal 

Anonymous 

“O  where  ha  you  been.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

And  where  ha  you  been,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“I  ha  been  at  the  greenwood;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  Tm  wearied  wi  hunting,  and  fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“And  wha  met  ye  there.  Lord  Randal,  my  son?  5 

And  wha  met  you  there,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“O  I met  wi  my  true-love;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  I’m  wearied  wi  hunting  and  fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“And  what  did  she  give  you.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

And  what  did  she  give  you,  my  handsome  young  man?”  10 

“Eels  fried  in  a pan;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  I’m  wearied  wi  hunting,  and  fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“And  wha  gat  your  leavins.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

And  wha  gat  your  leavins,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“My  hawks  and  my  hounds;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon,  15 

For  I’m  wearied  wi  hunting,  and  fain  wad  lie  down.” 
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“And  what  becam  of  them,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

And  what  becam  of  them,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“They  stretched  their  legs  out  and  died;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  Tm  wearied  wi  hunting,  and  fain  wad  lie  down.”  20 

“O  I fear  you  are  poisoned.  Lord  Randal,  my  son! 

I fear  you  are  poisoned,  my  handsome  young  man!” 

“O  yes,  I am  poisoned;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  Tm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“What  d’ye  leave  to  your  mother.  Lord  Randal,  my  son?  25 

What  d’ye  leave  to  your  mother,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“Four  and  twenty  milk  kye;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  I’m  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“What  d’ye  leave  to  your  sister.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

What  d’ye  leave  to  your  sister,  my  handsome  young  man?”  30 

“My  gold  and  my  silver;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon. 

For  I’m  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“What  d’ye  leave  to  your  brother.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

What  d’ye  leave  to  your  brother,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“My  houses  and  my  lands;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon,  35 

For  I’m  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wad  lie  down.” 

“What  d’ye  leave  to  your  true-love.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

What  d’ye  leave  to  your  true-love,  my  handsome  young  man?” 

“I  leave  her  hell  and  fire;  mother,  mak  my  bed  soon, 

For  I’m  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wad  lie  down.”  40 


Journal  Entyy  3F 


Write  a response  to  “Lord  Randal”  in  your  journal,  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  this  ballad? 

• Does  the  ending  surprise  you? 

• Do  you  think  Lord  Randal’s  true-love  poisoned  him? 


Compare  your  response  to  the  following  conversation.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  opinions  of  this  group  of  students? 
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Hailey:  The  whole  ballad  is  a conversation  between  Lord  Randal  and  his  mother. 

Shane:  It  sounds  like  he  went  out  hunting  with  his  hawks  and  hounds.  And  then  he 
ate  dinner  with  his  true-love  who  fed  him  eels. 

Claudette:  When  he  gets  home,  he  says  he’s  weary  with  hunting  and  wants  to  lie 
down.  I think  he’s  sick.  His  hawks  and  bloodhounds  ate  the  leftovers,  and  they 
swelled  up  and  died.  Those  eels  were  poisoned. 

Hailey:  He  says  he’s  poisoned  too.  I wonder  if  it  was  real  poison  or  food  poisoning? 

Shane:  You  can’t  tell  from  the  ballad.  But  he  thinks  it  was  intentional.  At  the  end,  he 
says  he  leaves  all  his  relatives  something,  but  he  leaves  his  true-love  “hell  and 
fire.”  I guess  that  means  punishment  for  killing  him. 

Hailey:  I wonder  what  her  motive  would  be.  You’d  think  she’d  want  to  marry  a lord. 

Claudette:  Maybe  it  was  an  arranged  marriage,  and  she  didn’t  love  him  at  all. 

Hailey:  It  doesn’t  sound  like  Lord  Randal  is  much  of  a hero.  He’s  wealthy,  but  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  anything  but  hunt  and  be  waited  on.  He’s  still  depending  on  his 
mom  to  make  his  bed!  Maybe  his  true-love  is  a hero  for  killing  him. 

Claudette:  Even  his  mother  doesn’t  seem  all  that  upset  that  he’s  dying.  What  she’s 
really  interested  in  is  what  he’s  leaving  everyone. 

Shane:  It’s  too  bad  that  ballads  don’t  tell  the  whole  story.  But  if  they  did,  we  wouldn’t 
have  much  to  think  about! 

1.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  with  the  following  headings.  In  the  column  on 
the  left,  list  the  characteristics  of  a traditional  ballad;  then,  in  the  column  on  the 
right,  fill  in  examples  from  “Lord  Randal”  to  illustrate  how  it’s  a typical  ballad. 


Traditional  Ballad 
Characteristics 

“Lord  Randal”  Examples 
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2.  Did  you  have  any  difficulties  understanding  some  of  the  language  in  “Lord 
Randal"?  Probably  the  context  told  you  what  most  unfamiliar  words  meant. 

a.  Using  context  clues,  tell  what  each  of  the  following  expressions  taken  from 
the  poem  must  mean. 

• wi 

• fain  wad 

• wha 

• kye 

b.  What  strategies,  other  than  context  clues,  did  you  use  in  working  out  the 
meanings  of  these  words? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  48. 

Portfolio  Item  ZC 

Are  you  musical?  You  probably  noticed 
that  “Lord  Randal,"  like  any  traditional 
ballad,  has  strong  musical  qualities,  such 
as  rhythm  and  repetition.  After  all,  ballads 
were  meant  to  be  sung. 

If  you’re  musically  inclined,  try  to  set 
the  ballad  to  a simple  tune,  perhaps 
accompanied  by  a guitar.  If  you’re  happy 
with  the  results,  record  yourself  and  share 
your  creation  with  friends  or  family  and 
your  teacher. 


In  this  lesson  you  were  introduced  to  traditional  ballads.  “Lord  Randal,"  the  ballad 
that  you  just  read  and  heard,  shows  that  the  path  of  love  doesn’t  always  end  up  the 
way  the  lovers  expect.  Furthermore,  it’s  hard  to  tell  whether  the  characters  in  this 
poem  are  heroes  or  villains.  Part  of  the  appeal  of  ballads  is  that  the  reader  or  listener 
can  “fill  in"  the  story. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  encounter  two  more  ballads  about  heroes  and  love. 
Flowever,  there  is  a difference;  you  will  know  who  wrote  them. 
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Glossary 

ballad:  a song  or  poem,  characterized  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  that  tells  a story  in  stanzas 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Your  chart  should  look  basically  like  this: 


Traditional  Ballad  Characteristics 

‘‘Lord  Randal”  Examples 

The  author  is  anonymous  (unknown). 

The  author  is  anonymous  (unknown). 

The  story  is  often  tragic. 

The  story  is  tragic.  Lord  Randal  seems  to  be  dying. 

The  focus  is  on  love,  treachery,  and  adventure. 

Lord  Randal  believes  that  his  true-love  betrayed 
and  poisoned  him. 

Ballads  usually  have  four-line  stanzas. 

“Lord  Randal”  has  four-line  stanzas. 

Ballads  usually  have  conversation. 

“Lord  Randal”  is  written  as  a conversation 
between  him  and  his  mother. 

Repetition  is  common  in  ballads. 

The  first  two  lines  are  repeated  in  each  stanza. 

The  last  line  of  each  stanza  is  repeated. 

Ballads  have  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabb.  There  are  four 
stressed  syllables,  or  beats,  in  each  line. 

The  story  is  incomplete. 

Did  Lord  Randal’s  true-love  really  poison  him? 

Why  did  she  do  it?  Does  Lord  Randal  die? 

2.  a.  Using  context  clues,  you  may  have  come  up  with  these  meanings: 

• wi:  with  • wha:  what  (or  who) 

• fain  wad:  want  very  much  to  • kye:  cows 

b.  Deciding  on  likely  meanings  from  the  words’  contexts — the  way  they’re  used  in  the  text  in 
which  they  occur — is  the  best  way  of  working  out  the  meanings  of  words  like  these.  Another 
strategy  is  to  think  of  words  that  look  similar  to  the  new  ones  (for  example,  wi  looks  like  with). 
If  all  else  fails,  you  can  use  a dictionary  or  ask  someone  who  would  likely  know. 
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Do  you  like  stories  about  castles,  kings,  damsels  in  distress,  and  heroic  knights? 

The  Middle  Ages  (approximately  AD  1000  to  AD  1500)  was  a terrible  time  for  most 
people  because  it  was  marked  by  frequent  wars  and  recurring  plagues.  Still,  the 
image  of  knights  in  armour  riding  chargers  into  battle  fascinates  people  even  in  the 
twenty- first  century.  This  time  in  history  has  also  been  called  the  Age  of  Chivalry, 
when  knights  were  expected  to  fight  injustice,  be  loyal  to  king  and  country,  and 
respect  and  defend  women  and  children. 


The  two  poems  that  you’ll  look  at  next  are  set  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  feature 
bold  heroes  who  risk  their  lives  for  love.  The  outcomes,  however,  of  the  poems 
are  very  different.  Turn  to  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1,  and  go  to 
Tracks  15  and  16.  Listen  to  oral  interpretations  of  the  poems  as  you  read  them. 
Go  through  each  poem  at  least  twice. 


Note:  You  may  be  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  words  in  “Lochinvar.”  Here  are  some 
definitions  to  help  you  understand  the  poem: 


• Border:  the  land  along  the  border  between  Scotland  and  England 

• broadsword:  a sword  with  a broad,  flat  blade 

• dauntless:  bold,  courageous 

• staid:  an  old  way  of  spelling  stayed 


(The  list  is  continued  on  the  following  page.) 
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• brake:  brush  or  shrubs 

• laggard:  someone  who  is  slow  or  late 

• dastard:  a brutal  coward 

• craven:  cowardly 

• woo’d:  a poetic  spelling  of  wooed;  courted 

• measure:  a piece  of  music;  in  this  case,  a part  of  a dance 

• quaff’d:  a poetic  spelling  of  quaffed;  drank  all  at  once 

• ere:  an  old  word  meaning  before 

• galliard:  a lively  dance 

• charger:  a war  horse  (also  called  a steed) 

• croupe:  the  hindquarters  of  a horse  (also  spelled  croup) 

• scaur:  a rocky  place  (also  spelled  scar) 

• n’er:  a poetic  spelling  of  never 

• e’er:  a poetic  spelling  of  ever 

Lochinvar 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none. 

He  rode  all  unarm’d,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp’d  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a laggard  in  love,  and  a dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter’d  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride’s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all: 
Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word, 

“O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?” 

“I  long  woo’d  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 

And  now  am  1 come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 


5 
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One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reach’d  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung!  40 

“She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 


The  bride  kiss’d  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 

He  quaff’d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look’d  down  to  blush,  and  she  look’d  up  to  sigh. 
With  a smile  on  her  lips,  and  a tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
“Now  tread  we  a measure!”  said  young  Lochinvar. 


So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a hall  such  a galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper’d  “ ’Twere  better  by  far. 

To  have  match’d  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 


There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 
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The  Glove  and  the  Lions 

by  James  Leigh  Hunt 

King  Francis  was  a hearty  king  and  loved  a royal  sport, 

And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court; 

The  nobles  filled  the  benches,  and  the  ladies  in  their  pride. 

And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for  whom 

he  sighed;  5 

And  truly  'twas  a gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show — 

Valour  and  love,  and  a king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid,  laughing  jaws; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a wind  went 

with  their  paws.  10 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  rolled  on  one 
another. 

Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a thunderous 
smother; 

The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking  through  the  15 

air; 

Said  Francis  then,  “Faith,  gentlemen,  we’re  better  here  than 
there!” 

De  Forge’s  love  o’erheard  the  King,  a beauteous,  lively  dame. 

With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp,  bright  eyes,  which  always  seemed  20 

the  same; 

She  thought,  “The  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as  brave  can  be. 

He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  of  me; 

King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on,  the  occasion  is  divine; 

I’ll  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love;  great  glory  will  be  mine.”  25 

She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 
and  smiled; 

He  bowed,  and  in  a moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild; 

The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick;  he  has  regained  his 

place,  30 

Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady’s 
face! 

“By  Heaven!”  said  Francis,  “rightly  done!”  and  he  rose  from 
where  he  sat; 

“No  love,”  quoth  he,  “but  vanity,  sets  love  a task  like  that.” 


literary  ballad:  a 

ballad  composed 
by  an  aiitbor, 
imitating  the  form 
of  a traditional 
ballad 


These  two  poems,  “Lochinvar”  and  “The  Glove  and  the  Lions,”  are  examples  of  the 
literary  ballad.  A literary  ballad  resembles  the  traditional  ballad  in  many  ways. 

One  significant  difference,  however,  is  that  the  literary  ballad  has  a known  author. 
Literary  ballads  may  he  more  modern  in  writing  style  and  content,  but  they  still  tell 
stories  in  the  traditional  way. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  these  poems  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• What  was  your  reaction  to  these  poems? 

• Which  poem  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

• Were  you  surprised  by  the  endings? 

• Do  you  admire  the  main  characters? 

Now  look  more  closely  at  the  first  poem.  The  author  of  “Lochinvar”  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  a famous  writer  of  the  early  1800s.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  Scotland’s  greatest 
writers,  was  both  a novelist  and  a poet.  Scott  was  born  in  1771  and  eventually 
became  a lawyer.  He  wrote  28  novels,  including  Ivanhoe,  and  many  poems.  Scott 
is  also  famous  because,  as  he  toured  the  Scottish  countryside,  he  collected  songs 
and  ballads  that  had  been  repeated  for  centuries  but  never  written  down.  Scott’s 
collection,  called  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  old 
poems  read  today.  Scott  died  in  1832. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Sir  Walter  Scott,  go  to  the  Internet,  and  enter  his 
name  into  any  search  engine.  Better  yet,  for  a challenge,  try  reading  one  of  his 
historical  novels — a type  of  writing  Scott  can,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  invented.  If 
you  like  stories  of  knights  and  chivalry,  Ivanhoe  is  one  recommendation. 


1.  Even  if  you  were  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  words  in  the  poem,  chances  are 
that  this  fact  didn’t  prevent  you  from  understanding  most  of  the  language.  Think 
about  how  you  approach  an  older  piece  of  literature  like  “Lochinvar.”  What 
strategies,  or  methods,  do  you  use  to  get  the  poet’s  meaning?  Try  to  identify  at 
least  two. 
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2.  The  poem  “Lochinvar”  begins  by  introducing  the  young  knight  Lochinvar.  How 
is  Lord  Lochinvar  described  in  the  first  stanza  (lines  1 to  6)? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  57. 

Did  you  understand  that  Lochinvar  has  courted  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of 
Netherby,  but  for  an  unknown  reason  has  been  refused  permission  to  marry  her? 
Instead,  a marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Ellen  and  another  man. 

r \ 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

In  early  times  (and  even  today  in  some  cultures),  women  didn’t  choose  their  husbands. 
Instead,  the  parents  (or  just  the  father)  selected  a husband  for  a daughter.  In  some 
cases,  marriages  were  arranged  to  join  families  for  political,  military,  and  business 
reasons.  Love  wasn’t  considered  important;  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  never  met  or  didn’t  know  each  other  well. 


3.  How  is  the  bridegroom  described  in  the  poem?  (Quote  the  line  from  the  second 
stanza  as  part  of  your  answer.) 

Lochinvar  uses  a ruse,  or  trick,  to  gain  admittance  into  Netherby 
Hall.  The  bride’s  father  is  ready  to  stop  him;  “Then  spoke 
the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword”  (line  15).  But 
Lochinvar  explains  that  he  hasn’t  come  to  fight. 

4.  According  to  Lochinvar,  why  has  he  come  to  Netherby 
Hall  for  the  wedding?  (Look  at  the  fourth  stanza, 
lines  19  to  24.) 

5.  Although  Ellen  has  agreed  to  marry  another  man, 
she  may  have  been  forced  into  this  marriage.  What 
evidence  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  suggests  that 
Ellen  is  likely  in  love  with  Lochinvar? 

6.  The  climax  of  the  story  occurs  in  the  seventh  stanza  (lines  37  to  42). 

What  happens? 

The  story  ends  with  a chase.  The  Graemes  of  Netherby,  assisted  by  men  from  other 
families,  pursue  Lochinvar  and  Ellen  without  success.  The  young  couple  escape  and 
supposedly  live  “happily  ever  after.” 

“Lochinvar”  is  a popular  poem  because  it  celebrates  love  and  courage.  The  bravery 
of  the  young  knight  is  demonstrated  when  he  enters  the  hall  alone,  unarmed  except 
for  his  broadsword. 

7.  In  what  way  is  Ellen  also  brave? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  58. 
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“Lochinvar,”  which  is  a ballad  (although  it  has  six-line  stanzas  rather  than  the 
usual  four-line  stanzas),  is  meant  to  be  heard  as  well  as  read.  The  author,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  uses  the  devices  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  to  create  a strong  sound  effect.  Do  you 
recall  what  you  learned  about  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  Module  2?  If  you  have  trouble 
answering  the  following  questions,  review  the  information  presented  in  Module  2: 
Section  3,  Lesson  1.  You  can  also  use  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check 
Section  7:  Understanding  Literature. 

8.  “Lochinvar”  has  a subject,  or  theme,  that  you’ve  probably  encountered  in  other 
works  of  literature:  a young  couple  are  in  love  and  wish  to  be  together  against 
the  wishes  of  their  families  and  must  either  submit  to  their  families’  wishes 
or  defy  them  and  run  away  together.  A recurring  idea  like  this  can  be  called  a 
timeless  or  universal  theme;  it  occurs  over  and  over  in  literary  works. 

a.  Can  you  name  another  literary  work  with  this  theme? 

b.  Suggest  a reason  why  a theme  such  as  this  has  become  so  universal. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  58. 


I'm  confused.  I thought  we  learned  that  a 
theme  is  an  idea  that  should  be  expressed  in  a 
statement.  But  here  the  word  theme  is  being 
used  to  refer  to  a topic  or  subject. 


Good  point.  The  fact  is  that  in  everyday  speech,  the 
word  theme  is  frequently  used  to  refer  to  a subject;  for 
example,  the  theme  of  unfulfilled  love  or  the  theme  of 
survival.  That's  how  we're  using  the  word  here.  But, 
whenever  you're  asked  to  express  the  theme  in  a work 
of  literature,  always  express  it  in  a statement — as  an 
idea.  This  is  a more  precise  use  of  the  word. 


y 


9.  “Lochinvar”  has  a regular  rhyme  scheme.  Using  letters,  identify  the  rhyme 
scheme  in  the  poem. 

10.  Scott  uses  a regular  rhythm  in  this  poem  as  well.  In  each  line  in  the  poem,  he 
has  four  stressed  syllables  or  beats.  Copy  the  first  line  of  “Lochinvar”  into  your 
notebook,  and  show  which  syllables  are  stressed  by  putting  a slash  (0  above 
them. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  58. 
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In  “The  Glove  and  the  Lions”  the  king  and  his  court  are  watching  lions 
fighting  in  an  arena. 

People  in  the  Middle 
Ages  enjoyed  rather 
different  entertainment 
from  people  today. 

They  liked  to  watch 
swordfights,  jousting 
matches  (where  knights 
demonstrated  their 
fighting  skills  by  trying 
to  knock  each  other 
off  their  horses),  and 
animals  fighting  one 
another  to  the  death. 

Do  you  think  we’ve  come  a long  way  since  the  Middle  Ages,  or  do  people 
today  still  enjoy  what  might  be  called  “blood  sports”?  Give  examples  to 
illustrate  your  ideas. 


Traditionally,  a knight  or  a nobleman  might  strike  an  enemy  in  the  face  with  a glove 
to  challenge  the  man  to  fight.  Striking  a person  with  a glove  was  considered  to  be  an 
immense  insult,  which  had  to  be  answered  with  a duel — a formal  fight  or  contest 
between  the  two  people  armed  with  swords  or  pistols. 


)o  you  remember  what  irony  is?  Irony  is  a 
levice  that  shows  a meaning  or  outcome 
hat's  opposite  to  what  is  expected. 


11.  In  “The  Glove  and  the  Lions,”  when  the  Count  de  Lorge  throws  the  glove  in  the 
lady’s  face,  he  sends  her  an  unexpected  message. 

a.  Why  could  the  count’s  action  be  called  ironic? 

b.  How  does  the  king  feel  about  the  count’s  shocking  behaviour? 

12.  rhe  king’s  words  in  the  last  line  of  the  poem  indicate  the  theme  of  the  work.  In 
your  own  words,  express  the  theme  of  “ I he  Glove  and  the  Lions.” 
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13.  “Lochinvar”  and  “The  Glove  and  the  Lions”  illustrate  that  love  sometimes 
comes  with  unexpected  challenges.  Make  a chart  similar  to  the  one  shown 
here.  Then  compare  the  two  poems  by  filling  in  your  chart  with  details  from 
the  poems. 
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“Lochinvar” 

, T'j  ' 

“The  Glove  and 
the  Lions” 

The  hero  is  given 
a test  or  faces  an 
obstacle. 

The  hero  makes  a 
decision  (a  turning 
point). 

The  hero  takes 
action. 

/ 

The  outcome  is 
revealed. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  two  literary  ballads  about  challenges  that  people  face  in 
love.  You’ll  continue  your  exploration  of  poetry  about  the  challenges  of  love  in  the 
next  lesson. 


Glossary 

literary  ballad:  a ballad  composed  by  an  author,  imitating  the  form  of  a traditional  ballad 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  ideas  you  might  have  suggested: 

• Read  the  poem  through  to  get  the  general  meaning,  ignoring  unfamiliar  words  for  now. 

• Read  the  poem  again,  letting  the  understanding  you’ve  gained  suggest  words’  meanings. 

• Look  for  context  clues  to  suggest  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words. 

• Look  for  similarities  to  words  you  do  know  that  may  be  related  to  the  unfamiliar  words. 

• If  all  else  fails,  look  words  up  in  the  dictionary. 
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2.  Readers  discover  these  facts  about  Lochinvar: 


• He’s  young. 

• He  comes  from  the  west. 

• He  has  the  best  steed  (horse). 

• He  carries  no  weapons  except  his  broadsword. 

• He’s  alone. 

• He’s  faithful  (in  love). 

• He’s  brave  (dauntless  in  war). 

• As  a knight,  he’s  incomparable  (no  other  knight  is  as  impressive). 

3.  The  bridegroom  is  a “laggard  (slow,  backward)  in  love  and  a dastard  (mean,  coward,  stupid)  in 
war”  (line  11).  He’s  also  described  as  “poor,  craven  (cowardly)”  (line  16)  in  the  third  stanza. 

4.  Lochinvar  claims  that  he’s  come  to  the  wedding  simply  to  drink  a cup  of  wine  (to  wish  the  bride 
and  groom  well)  and  have  one  dance.  He  brags  that  there  are  many  other  women,  more  beautiful 
than  Ellen,  who  would  happily  marry  him. 

5.  Ellen  kisses  the  goblet  before  Lochinvar  drinks  from  it.  She  blushes  and  sighs.  When  Lochinvar 
dances  with  her,  she  smiles,  but  she’s  also  tearful.  It  seems  that  she’s  happy  to  dance  with  him 
because  she  appears  to  dance  with  him  willingly. 

6.  In  the  seventh  stanza,  Lochinvar  whispers  something  to  Ellen.  As  they  dance  near  the  hall  door, 
they  suddenly  run  out  the  door  and  mount  his  waiting  horse.  They  ride  away  together. 

7.  Ellen  is  defying  her  parents,  who  want  her  to  marry  the  bridegroom  that  they  chose  for  her.  When 
she  leaves  with  Lochinvar,  she  risks  getting  caught  and  punished.  Since  she  and  Lochinvar  aren’t 
captured,  it’s  likely  that  her  family  will  never  forgive  her.  She  may  be  estranged  (separated)  from 
her  family  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

8.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  In  English  literature,  probably  the  most  famous  work  with  this  theme 

is  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  (along  with  more  modern  adaptations  of  it,  such  as  the 
musical  West  Side  Story).  This  theme  also  occurs  in  the  tales  of  Robin  Hood  and  many  other 
works  set  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  more  recent  literature,  the  theme  still  occurs  frequently,  often 
when  a boy  or  girl  from  a rich,  upper-class  family  falls  in  love  with  someone  from  a lower,  less 
wealthy,  social  class. 

b.  The  theme  is  universal  because  it  isn’t  limited  to  a specific  time  or  place.  It  seems  that  young 
people  are  destined  by  human  nature  to  fall  passionately  in  love  while  their  families  feel  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  match  will  bring  nothing  but  problems. 

9.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabbcc.  This  rhyme  scheme,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Module  2,  is  called 
rhyming  couplets  because  the  rhyming  lines  come  in  pairs. 

10.  The  rhythm  in  “Lochinvar”  looks  like  this  (the  stressed  syllables  are  shown  in  boldface  and  with  a 
slash  above): 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west 
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11.  a.  The  lady  expected  that  the  count  would  prove  his  love  for  her  by  retrieving  her  glove  and 

presenting  it  to  her  gallantly.  Instead,  he  throws  it  in  her  face.  This  is  opposite  to  what  is 
expected.  The  glove  is  a slap  in  the  face. 

b.  The  king  approves  of  the  count’s  action:  “rightly  done! ...  No  love  . . . but  vanity,  sets  love  a 
task  like  that”  (lines  33  to  35). 

12.  The  poem’s  message  is  that  a woman  who  loves  a man  truly  wouldn’t  deliberately  risk  his  life  over 
a trifle.  The  theme  is  that  true  love  is  shown  by  caring  for  someone,  not  by  demanding 
life-threatening  displays  of  devotion. 

13.  Your  chart  should  look  similar  to  this: 


Action 

“Lochinvar” 

“The  Glove  and  the 
Lions” 

The  hero  is  given 
a test  or  faces  an 
obstacle. 

Ellen  is  being  married  to  another 
man. 

The  lady  drops  her  glove  into  the 
arena  where  the  lions  are  fighting. 

The  hero  makes  a 
decision  (a  turning 
point). 

Lochinvar  decides  to  abduct  Ellen. 

The  count  decides  to  leap  into  the 
arena  and  retrieve  the  glove. 

The  hero  takes 
action. 

Lochinvar  enters  Netherby  Hall 
during  the  wedding.  He  dances 
with  Ellen,  and  when  they  reach 
the  door,  they  run  out  to  his  horse 
and  ride  away. 

The  count  leaps  into  the  arena, 
picks  up  the  glove,  and  climbs  out 
before  the  lions  can  attack  him. 

The  outcome  is 
revealed. 

Lochinvar  and  Ellen  escape  Ellen’s 
family.  They  live  happily  ever  after. 

The  count  throws  the  glove  into 
the  lady’s  face.  Presumably,  their 
relationship  is  over. 
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Lesson  3:  Does  Love  Always  Conquer? 


In  the  past,  roads  in  most  places  weren’t 
wide  or  well-marked,  and  relatively 
few  people  travelled  on  them.  Since 
travellers  rode  in  wagons  or  coaches, 
carrying  money,  goods,  and  jewellery 
with  them,  they  were  vulnerable  to 
attacks  from  bandits.  In  England  these 
bandits  were  known  as  highwaymen. 
The  next  poem  that  you’ll  read  is  about 
a highwayman  who  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  usual  bandit.  As 
you  read  the  poem,  you’ll  see  that  this 
highwayman  is  dressed  like  a nobleman 
rather  than  a common  robber.  Perhaps 
he’s  been  a very  successful  thief  who 
has  a fine  taste  in  his  apparel,  or  maybe 
he’s  a member  of  the  upper  class  who 
has  lost  his  income  and  has  turned  to 
robbery  to  make  money. 
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Before  reading  the  poem  for  this  lesson,  think  about  how  you  approach  a 
new  poem.  Do  you  think  “Oh  no,  not  another  poem!’’  or  do  you  look  forward 
to  the  experience?  If  your  reaction  is  “Oh  no,”  is  there  anything  you  could  do 
to  develop  a more  positive  attitude?  Suggest  strategies  you  can  adopt  that 
might  make  you  more  receptive  to  the  pleasures  of  reading  a good  poem. 


“The  Highwayman”  by  Alfred  Noyes  (the  poem  starts  on  the  following  page)  is  a long 
poem,  so  sit  back,  take  your  time,  and  enjoy  the  rich  imagery  and  musical  qualities 
that  have  made  this  poem  so  enduring.  If  possible,  read  it  aloud;  this  poem  was 
definitely  meant  to  be  heard. 

Note:  Some  of  the  words  in  “The  Highwayman”  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you.  The 
definitions  that  follow  will  help  you  to  understand  them. 

• torrent:  a rushing  stream 

• galleon:  a sailing  ship 

• moor:  open  land,  usually  hilly  or  high  up 

• cocked-hat:  a man’s  hat  pointed  in  front  and  back 

• claret:  a dark,  purplish-red  wine 
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• breeches:  short  pants  fastened  just  below  the  knees 

• rapier:  a light,  narrow  sword 

• cobbles:  stones 

• plaiting:  braiding 

• love  knot:  ornamental  knot  or  ribbon  bow  given  as  a token  of  love 

• stable-wicket:  a door  or  gate  into  the  barn  where  horses  are  kept 

• ostler:  a person  who  looks  after  horses 

• casement:  a window 

• priming:  filling  with  gunpowder 


The  Highwayman 
by  Alfred  Noyes 

PART  ONE 

The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees, 

The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas. 

The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor. 

And  the  highwayman  came  riding — 

Riding — riding — 5 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn- door. 

He’d  a French  cocked-hat  on  his  forehead,  a bunch  of  lace  at  his  chin, 

A coat  of  the  claret  velvet,  and  breeches  of  brown  doeskin; 

They  fitted  with  never  a wrinkle:  his  boots  were  up  to  the  thigh! 

And  he  rode  with  a jewelled  twinkle,  10 

His  pistol  butts  a-twinkle. 

His  rapier  hilt  a-twinkle,  under  the  jewelled  sky. 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  in  the  dark  inn-yard. 

And  he  tapped  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters,  but  all  was  locked  and  barred; 

He  whistled  a tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting  there  15 

But  the  landlord’s  black-eyed  daughter, 

Bess,  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

Plaiting  a dark  red  love-knot  into  her  long  black  hair. 

And  dark  in  the  dark  old  inn-yard  a stable-wicket  creaked 

Where  Tim  the  ostler  listened;  his  face  was  white  and  peaked;  20 

His  eyes  were  hollows  of  madness,  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay; 

But  he  loved  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

The  landlord’s  red-lipped  daughter; 

Dumb  as  a dog  he  listened,  and  he  heard  the  robber  say — 

“One  kiss,  my  bonny  sweetheart.  I’m  after  a prize  tonight,  25 

But  I shall  be  back  with  the  yellow  gold  before  the  morning  light; 

Yet,  if  they  press  me  sharply,  and  harry  me  through  the  day. 

Then  look  for  me  by  moonlight. 

Watch  for  me  by  moonlight. 

I’ll  come  to  thee  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar  the  way.”  30 
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He  rose  upright  in  the  stirrups;  he  scarce  could  reach  her  hand, 

But  she  loosened  her  hair  i’the  casement!  His  face  burnt  like  a brand 
As  the  black  cascade  of  perfume  came  tumbling  over  his  breast; 

And  he  kissed  its  waves  in  the  moonlight, 

(Oh,  sweet  black  waves  in  the  moonlight!) 

Then  he  tugged  at  his  reins  in  the  moonlight,  and  galloped  away  to  the  West. 

PART  TWO 

He  did  not  come  in  the  dawning;  he  did  not  come  at  noon; 

And  out  o’  the  tawny  sunset,  before  the  rise  o’  the  moon. 

When  the  road  was  a gypsy’s  ribbon,  looping  the  purple  moor, 

A red-coat  troop  came  marching — 

Marching — marching — 

King  George’s  men  came  marching,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

They  said  no  word  to  the  landlord,  they  drank  his  ale  instead; 

But  they  gagged  his  daughter  and  bound  her  to  the  foot  of  her  narrow 
bed; 

Two  of  them  knelt  at  her  casement,  with  muskets  at  their  side! 

There  was  death  at  every  window; 

And  hell  at  one  dark  window; 

For  Bess  could  see,  through  her  casement,  the  road  that  he  would  ride. 

They  had  tied  her  up  to  attention,  with  many  a sniggering  jest: 

They  had  bound  a musket  beside  her,  with  the  barrel  beneath  her  breast! 
“Now  keep  good  watch!”  and  they  kissed  her. 

She  heard  the  dead  man  say — 

Look  for  me  by  moonlight; 

Watch  for  me  by  moonlight; 

I’ll  come  to  thee  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar  the  way!” 

She  twisted  her  hands  behind  her;  but  all  the  knots  held  good! 

She  writhed  her  hands  till  her  fingers  were  wet  with  sweat  or  blood! 

They  stretched  and  strained  in  the  darkness,  and  the  hours  crawled  by  like 
years. 

Till,  now,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight. 

Cold  on  the  stroke  of  midnight. 

The  tip  of  one  finger  touched  it!  The  trigger  at  least  was  hers! 

The  tip  of  one  finger  touched  it;  she  strove  no  more  for  the  rest! 

Up,  she  stood  up  to  attention,  with  the  barrel  beneath  her  breast; 

She  would  not  risk  their  hearing:  she  would  not  strive  again; 

For  the  road  lay  bare  in  the  moonlight; 

Blank  and  bare  in  the  moonlight; 

And  the  blood  of  her  veins  in  the  moonlight  throbbed  to  her  love’s  refrain. 
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Tlot-tlot;  tlot-tlot\  Had  they  heard  it?  The  horse-hoofs  ringing  clear; 

Tlot-tlot,  tlot-tlot,  in  the  distance?  Were  they  deaf  that  they  did  not  hear? 

Down  the  ribbon  of  moonlight,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  70 

The  highwayman  came  riding. 

Riding,  riding! 

The  red-coats  looked  to  their  priming!  She  stood  up  straight  and  still! 

Tlot-tlot,  in  the  frosty  silence!  Tlot-tlot  in  the  echoing  night! 

Nearer  he  came  and  nearer!  Her  face  was  like  a light!  75 

Her  eyes  grew  wide  for  a moment;  she  drew  one  last  deep  breath. 

Then  her  finger  moved  in  the  moonlight. 

Her  musket  shattered  the  moonlight. 

Shattered  her  breast  in  the  moonlight  and  warned  him — ^with  her  death. 

He  turned;  he  spurred  him  Westward;  he  did  not  know  who  stood  80 

Bowed,  with  her  head  o’er  the  musket,  drenched  with  her  own  red  blood! 

Not  till  the  dawn  he  heard  it,  his  face  grew  grey  to  hear 
How  Bess,  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

The  landlord’s  black-eyed  daughter. 

Had  watched  for  her  love  in  the  moonlight,  and  died  in  the  darkness  there.  85 

Back,  he  spurred  like  a madman,  shrieking  a curse  to  the  sky. 

With  the  white  road  smoking  behind  him,  and  his  rapier  brandished  high! 
Blood-red  were  his  spurs  in  the  golden  noon;  wine-red  was  his  velvet  coat. 

When  they  shot  him  down  on  the  highway, 

Down  like  a dog  on  the  highway,  90 

And  he  lay  in  his  blood  on  the  highway,  with  the  bunch  of  lace  at  his  throat. 

And  still  of  a winter's  night,  they  say,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  trees. 

When  the  moon  is  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas. 

When  the  road  is  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor, 

A highwayman  comes  riding — 95 

Riding — riding — 

A highwayman  comes  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clatters  and  clangs  in  the  dark  inn-yard; 

And  he  taps  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters,  but  all  is  locked  and  barred; 

He  whistles  a tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting  there  100 

But  the  landlord's  black-eyed  daughter, 

Bess,  the  landlord's  daughter. 

Plaiting  a dark  red  love-knot  into  her  long  black  hair. 


' Alfred  Noyes,  “The  Highwayman”  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  n.d.).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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1.  While  the  highwayman  is  talking  with  Bess,  who’s  listening? 

2.  King  George’s  men,  dressed  in  red  coats,  are  the  soldiers  who  are  trying  to  stop 
robberies  on  the  king’s  highway.  Although  most  people  support  law  and  order, 
the  soldiers  in  this  poem  are  not  depicted  sympathetically. 

a.  How  do  the  red-coats  know  that  the  highwayman  will  return  to  the  inn? 

b.  How  do  the  red-coats  act  at  the  inn? 


dilemma:  a 

situation  in  which 
a character  must 
choose  between 
two  undesirable 
alternatives 


3.  As  you  know,  one  type  of  conflict  is  person  versus  self.  When  a character  is  in  a 
grave  situation  and  must  make  a difficult  decision,  the  character  is  said  to  be 
in  a dilemma.  When  Bess  is  tied  up  by  the  red-coats,  she’s  faced  with  a great 
decision.  Describe  her  dilemma  and  her  choice. 

4.  a.  When  the  highwayman  hears  of  Bess’s  death,  he  too  has  a dilemma.  What 

does  he  choose  to  do? 


b.  Explain  why  he  makes  the  choice  he  does. 

c.  What  happens  to  the  highwayman  as  a result  of  his  choice? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 


Journal  Entyy  3] 


Have  you  ever  been  faced  with  a serious  dilemma — a choice  that  must  be 
made  between  two  alternatives  that  are  both  unappealing?  If  so,  describe 
the  situation,  including  the  decision  you  finally  reached.  Consider  these 
questions: 

• Was  it  the  right  decision? 

• What  did  you  learn  from  the  experience? 

• How  did  you  feel  during  the  experience  and  after? 
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5.  Think  about  the  last  three  poems  that  you’ve  studied.  All  of  the  principal 
characters  take  risks  and/or  make  sacrifices  for  love.  In  your  notebook,  make 
a chart  like  the  one  shown  here;  then  fill  it  in  by  explaining  the  risk  taken  or 
sacrifices  made  by  each  character. 


6.  In  Lesson  2,  you  thought  about  works  of  literature  with  timeless,  or  universal, 
themes.  The  theme  of  the  dashing  rogue — a man  considered  an  outlaw  by  the 
authorities  and  hunted  by  soldiers  or  the  police — is  also  one  that  recurs. 

The  rogue  is  often  seen  as  a romantic  hero,  fighting  the  forces  of  repression, 
or  at  least  refusing  to  be  bound  by  them.  Robin  Hood  and  William  Tell  are  two 
folk  heroes  who  fall  into  this  category;  more  recently,  western  outlaws  like  Jesse 
James,  and  even  some  gangsters  of  the  Great  Depression  era,  have  been  turned 
into  romantic  heroes.  Why  do  you  think  the  idea  of  the  dashing,  romantic 
outlaw  is  so  timeless  and  appealing? 

7.  “The  Highwayman”  is  a poem  with  wonderful  imagery  to  help  the  reader 
visualize  Bess,  the  ostler,  the  soldiers,  and  the  highwayman. 

a.  Quote  five  lines  in  which  the  poet  uses  words  to  show  colours  so  that  you 
can  more  fully  visualize  the  people  and  setting. 

b.  Quote  three  other  lines  that  contain  vivid  description. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 

Do  you  recall  what  a simile  is?  A simile  is  a comparison  of  two  essentially  unlike 
things,  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than.  Authors  use  similes  to  help  you  imagine 
how  something  or  someone  sounds,  looks,  or  acts.  Alfred  Noyles  uses  many  similes 
in  “The  Highwayman.” 
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8.  Complete  these  similes  by  finding  the  missing  words  in  the  poem. 


a.  his  hair  like 

b.  his  face  burnt  like 

c.  the  hours  crawled  by  like 

d.  her  face  was  like 

e.  back,  he  spurred  like 

f.  When  they  shot  him  down  on  the  highway,  / Down  like 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70. 

In  this  poem  Alfred  Noyes  also  uses  another  type  of  comparison — the  metaphor. 

A metaphor,  you’ll  remember,  like  a simile,  compares  two  things;  but  a metaphor 
doesn’t  use  signal  words  such  as  like,  as,  or  than.  In  fact,  many  metaphors  may  be 
difficult  to  see  because  they’re  implied  comparisons. 

Although  metaphors  can  be  harder  to  identify  and  understand,  they’re  an  essential 
part  of  much  poetry.  Like  similes,  metaphors  also  help  you  to  imagine  how 
something  or  someone  looks  or  sounds  or  acts. 

Look  at  the  examples  of  metaphors  in  the  lines  that  follow: 

• The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  (line  1): 

Here  the  wind  is  being  compared  to  a dark 
stream  of  rushing  water.  Can  you  imagine  this 
strong,  rushing  wind  in  the  dark  night? 

• The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  upon  the 
cloudy  seas  (line  2):  Here  the  Moon  is  being 
compared  to  a sailing  ship  that  looks  ghostly; 
the  clouds  are  being  compared  to  the  ocean. 

Can  you  visualize  the  Moon  among  the  clouds? 

• A coat  of  the  claret  velvet  (line  8):  Here  the 
colour  of  the  highwayman’s  coat  is  being 
compared  to  claret,  which  is  a dark,  purplish- 
red  wine.  Does  this  metaphor  help  you  to 
imagine  the  colour  of  the  highwayman’s  coat? 

9.  Explain  the  comparisons  being  made  by  these  metaphors  taken  from  “The 

Highwayman”; 

a.  The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  (line  3) 

b.  ...  he  rode  with  a jewelled  twinkle  (line  10) 

c.  ...  under  the  jewelled  sky  (line  12) 

d.  ...  the  black  cascade  of  perfume  (line  33) 

e.  ...  the  white  road  smoking  behind  him  (line  87) 
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10.  Alfred  Noyes  uses  devices  like  imagery,  similes,  and  metaphors  to  create  vivid 
pictures  in  the  minds  of  people  reading  or  listening  to  “The  Highwayman.” 

a.  What  image  or  impression  from  the  poem  stands  out  most  strongly  in  your 
own  mind? 

b.  If  you  were  to  create  a visual 
representation  of  this  image,  how 
would  you  go  about  it  to  best  convey 
the  poet’s  meaning?  Consider  matters 
like  these: 

• the  dominant  colours  you  would 
use 

• the  figures  you  would  include 

• the  mood  you  would  try  to  create 

• the  use  you  would  make  of  light 
and  darkness 

• the  medium  you  would  use  (for 
example,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal, 
water  colours,  a collage,  a clay 
sculpture,  a diorama) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70. 

Portfolio  Item  3t> 

Create  a visual  representation  of  “The  Highwayman”  using  your  ideas  from 
question  lO.b.  Share  your  work  with  friends,  family,  and  your  teacher. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  a poem  about  two  people  who  love  each  other  and  a person 
who  betrays  them.  Bess  and  the  highwayman  both  show  the  heroic  characteristics 
of  courage  and  loyalty.  You  also  thought  about  visual  imagery,  similes,  and 
metaphors. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  your  work  with  “The  Highwayman,”  and  you’ll 
look  into  the  devices  that  poets  use  to  create  sound  effects. 
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Glossary 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  must  choose  between  two  undesirable  alternatives 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Tim  the  ostler,  who  looks  after  the  horses,  is  listening. 

2.  a.  Since  Tim  overheard  the  highwayman  talking  to  Bess,  it’s  likely  that  Tim  informed  the 

red-coats.  Tim  was  in  love  with  Bess,  and  he  was  jealous  of  the  highwayman. 

b.  At  the  inn,  the  red-coats  are  bold  and  insulting.  They  drink  the  landlord’s  ale,  probably  without 
paying  for  it,  and  they  gag  Bess  and  tie  her  to  the  foot  of  her  bed.  They  mock  her  by  tying  her 
up  as  though  she  were  a soldier  at  attention,  and  they  have  a loaded  musket  (gun)  tied  next  to 
her  and  pointed  at  her  chest.  They  jeer  at  Bess  and  kiss  her,  showing  their  disrespect. 

3.  Bess  knows  that  the  highwayman  will  be  coming  to  the  inn  to  see  her.  She  wants  to  warn  him  that 
the  soldiers  are  waiting  for  him,  but  the  only  way  she  can  warn  him  is  to  fire  the  musket  that’s  tied 
next  to  her.  She  knows  that  she’ll  die  if  she  discharges  the  musket. 

4.  a.  The  highwayman  is  shocked  to  learn  that  Bess  is  dead.  He  knows  that  she  killed  herself  to 

warn  him.  He  can  either  accept  the  gift  of  life  that  she  has  given  him  or  he  can  refuse  it. 

b.  The  highwayman  knows  that  he  can’t  avenge  Bess’s  death  against  so  many  soldiers,  but  he  has 
no  desire  to  live  now  that  Bess  is  dead.  In  riding  back  to  the  inn  he  commits  suicide. 

c.  The  soldiers  shoot  the  highwayman  “down  like  a dog  on  the  highway”  (line  90) . 

5.  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Character 

Risk  and/or  Sacrifice  for  Love 

Lochmvar 

Lochinvar  risks  his  life  by  going  to  Netherby  Hall  and  abducting 
Ellen. 

Ellen 

Ellen  risks  punishment  from  her  father  if  she’s  caught;  also,  she 
sacrifices  her  love  for  her  family  to  be  with  Lochinvar. 

the  lady  in  “The  Glove 

The  lady  risks  embarrassment  and  humiliation.  Perhaps,  the 

and  the  Lions” 

Count  de  Lorge  will  refuse  to  take  her  test.  He  might  have  chosen 
not  to  leap  into  the  arena  to  get  her  glove. 

Count  de  Lorge 

The  count  risks  his  life  when  he  leaps  into  the  arena  where  the 
lions  are  fighting. 
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Bess 

Bess  sacrifices  her  life  to  warn  the  highwayman  that  the  soldiers 
are  waiting  for  him. 

the  highwayman 

The  highwayman  sacrifices  his  life  because  he  doesn’t  want  to 
live  once  Bess  is  dead. 

6.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  For  much  of  our  history,  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a privileged 
few  who  tended  to  make  laws  for  their  own  benefit.  The  masses  of  people  were  poor  and  had 
no  power.  People  who  broke  unjust  laws  were,  therefore,  regarded  as  heroes,  not  villains,  and 
the  people  admired  their  bravery.  Their  very  existence  gave  the  people  hope  and  courage,  so  the 
outlaws  became  folk  heroes. 

While  today  social  conditions  have  changed  somewhat,  people  who  stand  up  for  what  they 
believe  are  still  admired,  even  if  that  means  being  branded  an  outlaw  or  villain  by  those  in  power. 

7.  a.  Were  you  surprised  at  how  many  lines  had  references  to  colour?  This  is  one  of  the  features  that 

make  this  poem  so  vivid. 

Lines  from  “The  Highwayman”  showing  colours  include  the  following: 

• The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor,  (line  3) 

• A coat  of  the  claret  velvet,  and  breeches  of  brown  doeskin;  (line  8) 

• But  the  landlord’s  black-eyed  daughter,  (line  16) 

• Plaiting  a dark  red  love-knot  into  her  long  black  hair,  (line  18) 

• Where  Tim  the  ostler  listened;  his  face  was  white  and  peaked;  (line  20) 

• The  landlord’s  red-lipped  daughter;  (line  23) 

• But  1 shall  be  back  with  the  yellow  gold  before  the  morning  light;  (line  26) 

• As  the  black  cascade  of  perfume  came  tumbling  over  his  breast;  (line  33) 

• (Oh,  sweet  black  waves  in  the  moonlight!)  (line  35) 

• And  out  o’  the  tawny  sunset,  before  the  rise  o’  the  moon,  (line  38) 

• When  the  road  was  a gypsy’s  ribbon,  looping  the  purple  moor,  (line  39) 

• A red-coat  troop  came  marching — (line  40) 

• Bowed,  with  her  head  o’er  the  musket,  drenched  with  her  own  red  blood!  (line  81) 

• With  the  white  road  smoking  behind  him,  and  his  rapier  brandished  high!  (line  87) 

• Blood-red  were  his  spurs  in  the  golden  noon;  wine-red  was  his  velvet  coat,  (line  88) 

b.  Vivid  description  is  shown  in  all  the  lines  listed  in  question  7. a.  You  might  also  have  chosen 
some  of  the  following  lines: 

• He’d  a French  cocked-hat  on  his  forehead,  a bunch  of  lace  at  his  chin,  (line  7) 

• They  fitted  with  never  a wrinkle;  his  boots  were  up  to  the  thigh!  (line  9) 

• His  eyes  were  hollows  of  madness,  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay;  (line  21) 

• But  she  loosened  her  hair  i’  the  casement!  His  face  burnt  like  a brand  (line  32) 
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8.  The  similes  should  be  completed  as  follows: 

a.  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay  (line  2 1 ) 

b.  his  face  burnt  like  a brand  (line  32) 

c.  the  hours  crawled  by  like  years  (line  59) 

d.  her  face  was  like  a light  (line  75) 

e.  back,  he  spurred  like  a madman  (line  86) 

f.  When  they  shot  him  down  on  the  highway,  / Down  like  a dog  (lines  89  and  90) 

9.  Your  explanations  of  the  metaphors  should  be  similar  to  these: 

a.  The  road  in  the  moonlight  is  being  compared  to  a pale,  yellow-white  ribbon. 

b.  The  highwayman  sparkles  in  the  moonlight;  the  jewels  on  his  pistol  butts  and  rapier  hilt 
twinkle  like  stars  or  lights.  His  coat  may  have  sparkly  buttons,  and  he  may  be  wearing 
jewellery. 

c.  The  sky,  full  of  stars,  is  being  compared  to  something  covered  in  jewels. 

d.  Bess’s  long,  black  hair,  which  smells  of  perfume,  is  being  compared  to  a cascade  of  flowing 
water.  It  would  be  shiny  and  possibly  wavy. 

e.  The  dust  in  the  road  rises  like  smoke  because  the  highwayman  is  riding  so  quickly. 

10.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Question  lO.b.  doesn’t  ask  you  to  make  a visual 

representation,  just  to  think  about  how  you’d  go  about  it.  But  if  you’d  like  to  follow  through 
with  the  project,  respond  to  Portfolio  Item  3D. 
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Lesson  4:  Sound  in  Poetry 


Did  you  enjoy  reading  “The  Highwayman”?  Ideally,  a poem  like  this  one  must  be 
heard  to  be  fully  enjoyed.  For  many  years,  “The  Highwayman”  has  been  a favourite 
for  recitals  in  schools  and  other  organizations  because  of  its  strong  auditory 
appeal — its  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  If  you’ve  read  or  seen  the  movie  version 
of  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  for  example,  you’ll  likely  remember  Anne  reciting  the 
poem  in  her  highly  dramatic  fashion. 


Turn  now  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Audio 
CD  1,  and  listen  to  the  oral  interpretation  of 
"The  Highwayman"’ that  you'll  hear  on  Track  17. 
Listen  closely,  and  try  to  note  the  techniques  this 
eader  uses  to  help  bring  the  poem  to  life. 


1.  From  listening  to  “The  Highwayman,”  identify  at  least  three  techniques  or 
methods  used  by  the  reader  (or  poet)  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  hearing. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  77. 


auditory  imagery: 

imagery  that 
appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing: 
also  called  auditory 
appeal 


What  gives  “The  Highwayman”  such  strong  auditory  (sound)  appeal?  For  one 
thing,  although  much  imagery  in  “The  Highwayman”  enables  you  to  visualize  the 
characters  and  events,  other  imagery  focuses  on  hearing.  When  writers  use  words 
to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  hearing,  they’re  using  auditory  imagery.  Look  at  the 
examples  of  auditory  imagery  in  these  lines: 

• Over  the  cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  (line  13) 

• ...  he  tapped  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters  (line  14) 

• He  whistled  a tune  to  the  window  (line  15) 


2.  Quote  three  other  lines  from  the  poem  that  contain  effective  auditory  imagery. 

Alfred  Noyes,  the  author  of  “The  Highwayman,”  uses  several  devices  to  create 
sound  effects  in  his  poem.  In  addition  to  rhyme  and  rhythm,  Noyes  uses 
onomatopoeia:  the  ouomatopoeia  and  alliteration.  (You  were  introduced  to  alliteration  in  Section  3: 

use  of  words  whose  Lessoti  5 of  Module  1.) 

sound  suggests 
their  meaning 


' Alfred  Noyes,  “The  Highwayman”  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  n.d.).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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Onomatopoeia  happens  when  a writer  uses  a word  that 
sounds  like  the  sound  it  represents.  For  example,  bang 
is  meant  to  sound  like  a bang.  Snap  is  meant  to  sound 
like  a snap.  Two  examples  of  onomatopoeia  in  “The 
Highwayman”  are  the  words  tapped  and  clattered.  ^ 

3.  Think  of  three  or  four  other  examples  of 
onomatopoeia  in  English. 

4.  How  does  Noyes  use  onomatopoeia  to  represent  the  sound  of  hoofbeats? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77. 

Alliteration  is  another  device  that  poets  use  to  create  a sound  effect.  Alliteration  is 
the  repetition  of  the  beginning  consonant  sounds  in  words.  In  “The  Highwayman,” 
the  author  uses  alliteration  in  nearly  every  line.  In  effect,  alliteration  is  the  reverse 
of  rhyme.  Rhyme  involves  the  repetition  of  the  ending  sounds  of  words,  whereas 
alliteration  focuses  on  the  beginning  consonant  sounds.  Look  at  this  line: 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  in  the  dark  inn-yard 

The  words  cobbles,  clattered,  and  clashed  all  begin  with  the  same  consonant 
sound  (the  k sound).  Remember  that  alliteration  is  about  sound,  not  spelling.  In 
“Lochinvar,”  for  instance,  never  and  knight  have  the  same  initial  sound  even  though 
they  aren’t  spelled  the  same:  There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

5.  a.  Quote  a second  example  of  alliteration  from  this  line  from  “Lochinvar.” 

Identify  the  words  that  illustrate  alliteration. 

b.  Quote  five  lines  from  “The  Highwayman”  that  contain  examples  of 

alliteration.  Identify  the  words  that  illustrate  the  alliteration  in  each  line. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78. 

Another  sound  effect  in  “The  Highwayman”  is  created  when  the  poet  uses 
repetition: 

And  the  highwayman  came  riding — 

Riding — riding — 

The  Highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

The  poet  uses  repetition  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  every  stanza.  These  lines  are 
shorter  than  the  other  lines.  Look  at  the  poem  again,  and  think  about  the  repeated 
words  and  lines. 

6.  Suggest  why  the  poet  repeats  words  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  each  stanza. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  78. 
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Can  you  hear  the  rhythm  in  “The  Highwayman”?  The  first  three  lines  and  the  last 
line  in  each  stanza  have  six  stressed  syllables  or  beats;  the  two  shorter  lines 
generally  have  three  stressed  syllables  or  beats  (the  stressed  syllables  are  shown  in 
boldface): 


And  dark  in  the  dark  old  inn-yard  a stable -wicket  creaked 
Where  Tim  the  ostler  listened;  his  face  was  white  and  peaked; 
His  eyes  were  hollows  of  madness,  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay; 
But  he  loved  the  landlord’s  daughter, 

The  landlord’s  red-lipped  daughter; 

Dumb  as  a dog  he  listened,  and  he  heard  the  robber  say — 


“The  Highwayman”  also  has  a regular  rhyme  scheme — another  important  reason 
for  its  strong  auditory  appeal.  Look  at  one  stanza.  Can  you  see  the  pattern?  Using 
letters,  you  could  describe  it  as  aabccb. 

Alfred  Noyes  has  created  a poem  with  wonderful  sound  effects  and  imagery.  Listen 
again  to  the  recording  of  “The  Highwayman”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio 
CD  1.  What  aspects  of  this  reading  do  you  like?  What  would  you  change? 

If  you’re  taking  this  course  in  a classroom  situation,  or  if  you  can  get  a few  friends 
or  family  members  together,  why  not  develop  and  record  a choral  reading  of 
“The  Highwayman”?  A choral  reading  is  simply  an  oral  reading  in  which  a number 
of  voices  take  part.  Sometimes  everyone  speaks  together  while  at  other  times 
individual  voices  speak  alone. 


choral  reading: 

an  oral  reading  of 
a poem  in  which  a 
number  of  voices 
take  part 


Note:  Even  if  you’re  not  in  a position  to  prepare  a choral  reading,  be  sure  to  read 
through  the  discussion  that  follows  and  answer  the  questions  asked. 

To  help  you  get  this  project  started,  first  duplicate  or  copy  out  the  poem  so  you  can 
make  notes  all  over  it. 
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Note  your  ideas  by  highlighting,  underlining,  circling  words,  and/or  placing  notes 
in  the  margin  of  the  page. 

• Think  about  the  sound  of  the  poem. 

• Look  for  contrasts. 

• Listen  for  changes  in  rhythm. 

• Consider  the  pace  or  speed  for  each  section. 

• Consider  each  word  and  how  it  should  be  emphasized. 

You  may  decide  to  colour-code  the  words  so  you’ll  know  how  each  should  be  read. 
For  example,  you  could  use  yellow  for  the  stressed  parts,  pink  for  the  quieter  parts, 
and  so  on.  Or,  should  some  sections  be  read  more  slowly  (colour  orange)  and  others 
more  quickly  and  in  a livelier  manner  (colour  green)? 

Here  are  a few  general  suggestions  for  any  choral  reading: 

• Use  higher  voices  to  suggest  happier,  lighter  tones. 

• Use  soft  voices  to  enhance  even  rhythms. 

• Use  deep  voices  to  suggest  harshness  or  briskness. 

• Use  a single  voice  to  read  a word  or  phrase  when 
a number  of  voices  have  been  reading  the 
surrounding  material.  This  makes  the  word  or 
phrase  stand  out. 

• Use  alternating  voices,  each  saying  one  word,  to  suggest  speed,  segmentation, 
or  confusion.  You  can  also  use  this  approach  to  achieve  the  effect  of  drawing 
out  and  slowing  down  action. 

• Shift  voices  to  suggest  changes  in  thoughts  or  emotion. 

After  making  all  necessary  decisions  of  this  sort,  provide  a marked  copy  of  the 
poem  to  each  person  in  the  group.  Then  practise  reading  your  poem  with  your 
group.  When  you’ve  mastered  the  poem,  record  your  reading.  If  you  can,  you  might 
consider  adding  music  and/or  sound  effects  to  your  recording.  Play  your  recording 
for  others,  and  ask  for  their  response  to  your  interpretation. 

You  could  also  present  the  poem  as  a dramatic  poetry  reading  presented  publicly. 
You  would  then  need  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  do  you  see  as  the  central  focus  or  idea  in  the  poem? 

• What  main  thoughts  do  you  want  to  leave  with  your  audience? 

• How  would  you  achieve  this  through  the  use  of  voice? 

• How  would  you  make  use  of  sound  effects? 

• What  costumes  and  props  might  you  use? 

• What  movements  and  gestures  would  be  effective? 
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Wei:  I have  a problem  with  this  sort  of  project.  Every  time  I’m  expected  to  do 

something  with  a group,  I end  up  doing  all  the  work.  I have  to  organize  it,  assign 
roles,  and  make  sure  everyone’s  doing  what  he  or  she  should. 

Shane:  I’ve  had  that  experience.  And  if  we  have  to  hand  something  in,  I usually  end 
up  doing  practically  all  of  it  anyway  if  I want  to  make  sure  it’s  done  properly. 
Then  everyone  else  in  the  group  gets  credit  for  what  I’ve  done. 

Ms.  Olesky:  That’s  a common  problem  with  group  work,  but  there  are  ways  around 
it.  The  pointers  that  follow  should  help  you  achieve  some  real  success  whenever 
you’re  working  on  a group  project. 

Working  effectively  in  groups  requires  many  skills.  To  achieve  success  in  your  choral 
reading,  as  in  any  other  group  project,  try  to  follow  these  strategies: 

• Talk  over  the  project  within  the  group  so  that  everyone  is  clear  on  the  purpose. 
Make  sure  that  every  member  is  involved. 

• Set  up  a method  to  ensure  that  every  member  can  have  input,  feel  involved, 
and  stay  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

• Set  up  procedures  for  monitoring  the  progress  every  member  is  making  and 
for  solving  any  conflicts  or  problems  that  occur. 

• Develop — and  use — criteria  (standards  forjudging)  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  group  project. 

7.  Imagine  that  you’ve  been  assigned  a group  project;  perhaps  it’s  to  develop  a 
choral  reading  or  a dramatic  presentation,  or  perhaps  it’s  a research  project. 

a.  Suggest  a method  you  might  set  up  to  ensure  that  every  member  can  have 
input,  feel  involved,  and  stay  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

b.  Next,  suggest  some  things  you  could  do  to  monitor  the  progress  every 
member  is  making  and  to  solve  any  conflicts  or  problems  that  occur. 

c.  Finally,  suggest  some  criteria  your  group  could  use  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  project.  (You  may  find  it  helpful  to  review  the  material  in  Module  1.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  78. 
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To  review  ways  of  making  group  work  successful,  go  to  your  English  Language 
Arts  9 Multimedia  CD,  and  watch  these  segments: 

• Co-operating  with  Others 

• Managing  Ideas  in  a Group 

• Sharing  Responsibility  for  the  Group’s  Success 

• Evaluating  Group  Processes 


If  you’ve  enjoyed  reading  ballads,  here  are  a few  more  things  you  can  do  to 
increase  your  understanding  of  this  poetic  form  and  have  some  fun  in  the 
process: 

• Try  reading  some  of  the  poems  of  the  famous  Canadian  writer  Robert 
Service.  Service  lived  in  the  Yukon  for  several  years  during  the  era  of 
the  gold  rush  and  wrote  many  entertaining  ballads  about  life  at  that 
time  in  the  Yukon.  “The  Ballad  of  the  Ice  Worm  Cocktail”  and  “The 
Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”  are  two  of  his  best-known  poems.  Record 
your  reading. 

• Try  writing  a stanza  or  two  of  a bcillad;  use  a regular  rhyme  and 
rhythm.  Think  of  a modern  hero,  such  as  Terry  Eox,  the  young  man 
who,  having  lost  a leg  to  cancer,  tried  to  run  across  Canada  to  raise 
money  for  cancer  research.  Terry  Eox  died  from  cancer  when  his  run 
was  about  half  completed.  See  if  you  can  write  a few  stanzas  about 
Terry  Eox  or  another  person  whom  you  admire. 

• Some  modern  songs  can  be  called  called  ballads.  Find  the  lyrics  to  a 
song  that  tells  a story.  (Folk  or  country-and-western  music  are  good 
sources.)  Write  the  words  of  a stanza  or  two  and  see  if  the  song  looks 
like  a ballad. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a poem  about  two  people  who  are  so  much  in  love  that 
they  sacrifice  their  lives  for  each  other.  This  timeless,  universal  theme  is  one  that 
you’ll  encounter  frequently  in  poems,  stories,  novels,  movies,  plays — in  just  about 
every  form  of  literature.  It  speaks  to  something  eternal  in  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
human  spirit  always  seems  to  respond  to  it. 
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Glossary 

auditory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  whose  sound 

the  sense  of  hearing;  also  called  auditory  suggests  their  meaning 

appeal 

choral  reading:  an  oral  reading  of  a poem  in 
which  a number  of  voices  take  part 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Responses  will  vary.  You  might  have  mentioned  these  techniques  used  by  the  reader: 

• varying  the  volume 

• varying  the  pitch  (the  highness  or  lowness  of  sound) 

• pausing 

• varying  the  pace  or  speed 

• stressing,  or  emphasizing,  certain  parts 

You  might  have  mentioned  these  techniques  used  by  the  poet: 

• repetition 

• rhyme 

• rhythm 

• alliteration 

• onomatopoeia 

If  some  of  the  terms  in  the  second  grouping  are  unfamiliar  to  you,  don’t  worry;  they’ll  be  explained 
in  the  lesson.  You  could  also  check  Section  7:  Understanding  Literature  in  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook. 

2.  Here  are  other  lines  from  the  poem  with  auditory  imagery: 

• And  dark  in  the  dark  old  inn-yard  a stable-wicket  creaked  (line  19) 

• A red- coat  troop  came  marching — / Marching — marching — (lines  40  and  41) 

• They  had  tied  her  up  to  attention,  with  many  a sniggering  jest:  (line  50) 

• Her  musket  shattered  the  moonlight,  (line  78) 

• Back,  he  spurred  like  a madman,  shrieking  a curse  to  the  sky,  (line  86) 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  some  common  words  that  illustrate  onomatopoeia;  you  may 
well  have  thought  of  others: 

• crash  • buzz  • clang  • boom 

• crack  • fizz  • pop  • hiss 

4.  Noyes  creates  the  word  tlot-tlot  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  hoofbeats. 
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5.  a.  A second  example  of  alliteration  comes  from  the  / sound:  There  never  was  knight  like  the 

young  Lochinvar. 

b.  Many  lines  in  “The  Highwayman”  contain  alliteration.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

• The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees  (line  1) 

• The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas  (line  2) 

• The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor  (line  3) 

• A coat  of  the  claret  velvet,  and  breeches  of  brown  doeskin  (line  8) 

• His  eyes  were  hollows  of  madness,  his  hair  like  mouldy  hay  (line  21) 

• Dumb  as  a dogYve  listened,  and  he  heard  the  robber  say — (line  24) 

6.  He  repeats  these  lines  for  emphasis.  The  repetition  stresses  the  words  in  those  lines;  it  also  creates 
a pleasing  rhythmic  effect. 

7.  Following  are  ideas  to  compare  with  your  own.  Note  that  many  ideas  go  beyond  what’s  needed  for 
a relatively  simple  group  project  like  a choral  reading.  You  may  have  different  ideas. 

a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  ideas: 

• Set  up  a regular  schedule  of  meetings  where  group  members  can  communicate  ideas 
and  discuss  problems. 

• Ensure  that  each  member  has  a clearly  defined  task  and  understands  how  it  contributes 
to  the  overall  project. 

• Appoint  a group  leader  to  stay  in  touch  with  each  member  and  ensure  that 
communication  lines  stay  open. 

• Assign  the  leader  the  job  of  ensuring  that  no  one  person  dominates  the  group  and  its 
activities  to  the  degree  that  other  members  feel  intimidated. 

• Share  phone  numbers,  and  set  up  times  when  group  members  can  contact  each  other. 

b.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  ideas: 

• Set  up  a regular  schedule  of  meetings  where  group  members  present  progress  reports 
and  get  help  from  other  members  if  necessary. 

• Break  down  the  project  into  clearly  defined  tasks,  and  assign  the  tasks  to  members; 
ensure  that  everyone  is  comfortable  with  his  or  her  role  and  clear  on  the  tasks  involved. 

• Establish  a timeline  for  the  various  tasks,  and  stick  to  it;  if  it  proves  unworkable,  revise  it 
as  necessary. 

• Use  charts,  perhaps  with  colour  coding  for  each  group  member,  to  ensure  that  things  are 
being  done  on  schedule. 
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c.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  ideas: 

• Develop  a checklist  to  be  used  to  ensure  that  each  task  is  accomplished. 

• Have  an  open  and  honest  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  project  where  group  members  can 
offer  their  thoughts  on  what  went  well  and  how  things  could  be  improved  next  time. 

• Set  up  a suggestion  box  where  group  members  can  make  suggestions  anonymously. 

• Develop  a questionnaire  for  the  audience  of  the  project  to  complete. 

• Have  each  group  member  offer  a critique  of  his  or  her  own  contribution. 
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[ ^(section  2 Conclusion 


In  this  section  you’ve  read  several  poems  about  romantic  love.  “Lord  Randal”  tells  the  story  of  a man 
who  believes  that  he’s  been  poisoned  by  his  love.  Since  no  motive  is  given  in  the  ballad,  it’s  impossible 
to  tell  whether  Lord  Randal  is  an  innocent  victim  or  a villain. 

The  other  three  poems  all  show  situations  where  love  is  tested.  The  outcome  of  each  situation  is  very 
different.  Young  Lochinvar  demonstrates  courage  when  he  rides  to  Netherby  to  steal  his  love  from  her 
family.  The  Count  de  Lorge  leaps  into  an  arena  full  of  fighting  lions  to  retrieve  his  love’s  glove.  Finally, 
in  “The  Highwayman,”  Bess  shows  her  love  by  sacrificing  her  life  to  save  the  highwayman.  He,  in  turn, 
sacrifices  his  life  rather  than  live  without  her. 

Narrative  poems,  such  as  the  ones  you’ve  read  in  this  section,  have  all  the  ingredients  of  good 
stories — characters,  setting,  plot,  suspense,  conflict,  and  theme.  In  addition,  they  often  have  imagery 
and  sound  effects.  It’s  not  surprising  that  many  of  these  poems  have  been  popular  for  centuries. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  4 of  Section  2. 
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Critical  Moments 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a difficult  situation  where 
you  had  to  rely  on  yourself  to  make  a decision  or 
take  action?  In  some  critical  moments,  you  may 
be  lucky  and  have  an  advisor  to  help  you;  but 
sometimes  you  may  find  yourself  facing  a challenge 
alone. 

The  way  you  handle  a difficult  situation  could  well 
be  a test  of  your  strength,  courage,  and  integrity. 

In  some  cases,  your  decision  or  action  could  cause 
a turning  point  in  your  life.  As  you  read  the  stories 
in  this  section,  think  about  how  the  characters 
behave  in  their  critical  moments.  Then  ask  yourself 
whether  you  would  act  the  same  way. 

While  reading  the  selections  in  Section  3,  you’ll 
continue  to  develop  your  English  language  arts 
skills.  You  will  also  discover  strategies  that  will  help 
you  in  interpreting  a writer’s  purpose.  When  you’ve 
finished  the  section,  you  should  have  improved 
your  understanding  of  the  elements  of  a short 
story,  and  you  should  be  able  to  apply  what  you’ve 
learned  to  writing  stories  of  your  own.  You  should 
also  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  improved  ability  to 
use  conjunctions  effectively  in  your  own  writing. 
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Lesson  1 : In  Control 


When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
do  you  sometimes  spend  a moment 
thinking  about  the  day  ahead?  Do  you 
usually  look  forward  to  your  day,  or  do 
you  often  feel  gloomy  about  it? 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  you  can 
influence  the  kind  of  day  you’ll  have 
by  choosing  the  way  you’ll  face  it?  If 
you  decide  to  be  cheerful,  your  day  will 
probably  go  much  more  smoothly  than 
if  you  decide  to  be  grumpy.  Of  course, 
a single  event  in  your  day  can  change 
your  mood  if  you  let  it. 

The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  takes  place  on  the  veld  in  South  Africa.  The  veld, 
which  is  also  spelled  veldt,  is  a grassy  open  plain  with  few  trees.  Many  different 
species  of  animals  make  their  home  there.  In  the  story  the  main  character,  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy,  has  decided  to  get  up  at  4:30  each  morning  to  go  hunting.  One 
morning,  he  comes  across  something  that  changes  his  perception  of  the  world. 


Journal  Entyy3K 


You  may  get  up  early  every  morning  to  get  ready  for  school  and,  perhaps, 
to  do  some  chores.  However,  have  you  ever  had  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  on  a special  day — perhaps  at  the  start  of  a long  trip,  to  go  to  the 
mountains  to  hike  or  ski,  or,  like  the  boy  in  the  story,  to  go  hunting?  If  so, 
describe  the  feelings  you  experienced  as  you  rose  and  got  dressed. 


Now  turn  to  page  77  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  story  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld.” 
Then  continue  with  the  questions  that  follow.  Remember  to  enter  in  your 
vocabulary  log  any  new  terms  that  you  encounter. 


1.  How  does  the  boy  feel  as  he  gets  out  of  bed  in  the  morning? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  86. 
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The  boy’s  feelings  contribute  to  the  mood  or  atmosphere  created  in  the  story.  The 
mood  is  the  overall  feeling  that’s  produced  in  a story,  play,  or  film.  Authors  use 
description  to  establish  mood.  In  a play  or  film,  the  lighting,  camera  angles,  and 
background  music — along  with  other  visual  and  sound  effects — contribute  to 
mood. 


Imagine  that  you  were  going  to 
“cook  up”  a scary  story.  Think  of  the 
ingredients  for  the  recipe  you’d  use  to 
create  the  mood  for  your  story.  Your  list 
might  look  like  this: 


• a dark,  stormy  night 

• a deserted,  ramshackle  house 

• a wind  moaning  through  the  trees 

• a door  banging  in  the  wind 

• a dog  barking  in  the  distance 

• huge,  overgrown  trees 


Now  think  about  the  mood  in  the  story  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld.”  Reread  the 
paragraph  on  page  80,  beginning  with  the  words  “Suddenly,  it  all  rose  in  him;  it  was 
unbearable.” 


2.  a.  How  would  you  describe  the  boy’s  behaviour  in  this  passage? 

b.  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  the  mood  in  this  passage? 

3.  Just  as  characters  sometimes  change  during  a story  or  film,  mood  can  also 
change.  How  does  the  mood  of  this  story  change  in  the  last  three  pages? 

The  discovery  of  the  buck  being  eaten  alive  by  ants  is  in  itself  shocking  to  the  boy. 
However,  the  boy  accepts  that  the  death  of  animals  is  part  of  the  cycle  of  nature. 

4.  Quote  a sentence  from  the  story  to  show  that  the  boy  recognizes  that  death  is 
part  of  the  natural  cycle. 

The  boy  is  curious  about  why  the  antelope  would  have  been  unable  to  escape  the 
ants.  When  he  looks  at  the  skeleton,  he  discovers  that  the  buck  had  a broken  leg. 
Consequently,  it  was  unable  to  escape. 

5.  a.  What  possible  cause  does  the  boy  think  of  at  first  to  explain  the  broken  leg? 
b.  What  does  he  think  next? 

6.  Contrast  (explain  the  difference  between)  the  boy’s  feelings  on  his  walk  home 
and  his  earlier  feelings  when  he  started  the  day’s  hunt. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  86. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  story,  the  boy  feels  strong  and  powerful,  in  control  of 
himself  and  his  world.  Reread  the  paragraph  on  pages  80  and  81  beginning  with  the 
sentence,  “There  was  nothing  he  couldn’t  do,  nothing!” 

After  watching  the  buck  die  and  seeing  its  broken  leg,  the  boy  is  confronted  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  might  have,  without  intending  to,  caused  the  horrible  deaths  of 
bucks  like  this  one.  The  boy,  who  believed  that  he  could  make  of  the  world  what  he 
wanted,  has  now  seen  the  possible  result  of  one  of  his  actions. 

7.  What  is  the  boy’s  reaction  to  this  awareness  of  the  possible  results  of  his  power? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  86. 


Even  more  startling  to  the  boy  is  his  sudden  awareness  of  his  own  mortality  (his 
vulnerability  to  death).  Look  at  the  paragraph  on  page  83  beginning  with  the 
sentence,  “That  morning,  perhaps  an  hour  ago,  this  small  creature  had  been 
stepping  proud  and  free  through  the  bush,  feeling  the  chill  on  its  hide  even  as  he 
himself  had  done,  exhilarated  by  it.” 

8.  How  are  the  boy  and  the  buck  (as  described  in  this  passage)  similar? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  86. 

Just  as  the  buck  meets  death  unexpectedly,  the  boy  suddenly  realizes  that  even 
though  he  feels  powerful,  he’s  not  totally  in  control.  The  boy  no  longer  feels 
invincible.  He  understands  that  he,  too,  is  vulnerable  to  unexpected  events. 

The  story  ends  with  the  hoy  resolving  that  the  next  morning  he  won’t  go  hunting; 
instead,  he’ll  go  to  the  bush  and  think. 

9.  What  do  you  feel  that  the  hoy  intends  to  think  about? 
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10.  Read  the  information  on  theme  on  page  85  in  Crossroads  9 (see  question  2). 
Basing  your  answer  on  this  discussion  as  well  as  what  you  already  know  about 
theme  in  literature,  pick  one  of  the  following  statements  as  the  best  statement 
of  the  theme  for  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld.”  Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

• People  shouldn’t  hunt  because  they  might  injure  an  animal  yet  not  kill  it. 

• Sometimes,  a single  event  can  transform  a happy  mood  into  a sad  mood. 

• Although  people  control  some  aspects  of  their  lives,  they  don’t  control 
everything. 

• People,  like  animals,  are  mortal  beings. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  87. 

Portfolio  Item  s f 

Try  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

• At  the  end  of ‘A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld,”  the  boy  has  much  to  think  about. 
What  advice  would  you  give  him?  Write  a letter  to  this  boy.  Try  to  help 
him  understand  his  possible  role  in  the  death  of  the  antelope,  the 
cycle  of  life,  and  his  own  mortality. 

• Near  the  beginning  of  this  lesson, 
you  thought  about  the  “ingredients” 
you’d  use  to  create  a story  with 
a scary  mood.  Visual  artists  also 
use  ingredients  to  convey  mood — 
ingredients  like  colour,  contrast, 
lighting,  and  subject  matter.  If  you 
enjoy  the  visual  arts,  see  if  you  can 
produce  a drawing  or  painting  that 
captures  one  of  the  moods  in  “Sunrise 
on  the  Veld.” 


Doris  Lessing,  author  of  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld,”  is  a very  famous  twentieth- century 
British  writer.  She’s  written  many  novels  and  short  stories,  often  inspired  by  her 
childhood  in  Africa.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Doris  Lessing’s  life  and 
writings,  you’ll  be  able  to  find  a great  deal  of  information  on  the  Internet.  Here’s  a 
site  that  will  get  you  started: 

http://lessing.redmood.com/ 

This  site  will  tell  you  about  Lessing’s  life  and  will  show  you  photographs.  If  you  have 
the  right  software,  you  can  also  listen  to  readings  from  her  works. 
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In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a story  that  begins  with  a happy,  exuberant  mood  and 
ends  with  a sombre  one.  This  story  uses  the  death  of  an  animal  to  cause  a boy  to 
think  about  his  OAAm  life  and  death.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  another  story 
about  animals,  and  you’ll  again  think  about  mood. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  boy  feels  powerful  and  in  control  of  his  body  and  mind.  His  excitement  about  the  coming  day 
is  shown  when  he  springs  out  of  bed. 

2.  a.  The  boy  is  happy  and  excited.  He  leaps  into  the  air,  shouts,  and  yells  wild  noises.  He  runs 

madly  for  three  kilometres  in  great  leaping  strides. 

b.  The  words  you  choose  to  describe  the  mood  may  vary,  but  two  possible  words  are  joyful  and 
exuberant. 

3.  In  the  last  three  pages,  the  boy  loses  his  joy  and  enthusiasm  as  he  watches  the  antelope  die.  The 
mood  becomes  sombre  (dark  and  gloomy). 

4.  These  sentences  show  that  the  boy  accepts  the  cycle  of  life: 

• It  was  right — that  was  what  he  was  feeling.  It  was  right  and  nothing  could  alter  it  (page  82). 

• The  knowledge  of  fatality,  of  what  has  to  be,  had  gripped  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  and 
he  was  left  unable  to  make  any  movement  of  brain  or  body,  except  to  say:  “Yes,  yes.  That  is 
what  living  is”  (page  82). 

He  thinks  that  someone  might  have  thrown  stones  at  the  antelope  to  try  to  kill  it  for  meat. 

He  remembers  that  he  had  sometimes  shot  at  half-seen  bucks  and  hadn’t  bothered  to  track 
them  to  see  if  they  were  injured. 

6.  At  the  beginning  of  his  hunt,  the  boy  is  excited,  confident,  and  happy.  When  he  walks  home,  he’s 
thoughtful,  tired,  and  sombre. 

7.  The  boy  is  shocked  to  realize  that  he  may  in  the  past  have  been  responsible  for  similar  horrible 
deaths.  At  first,  he’s  angry  and  resentful,  reluctant  to  accept  his  responsibilities.  Then  he’s 
dismayed  as  he  gradually  accepts  the  truth. 

8.  Both  the  boy  and  the  buck  are  proud  and  free,  exliilarated  by  their  strength  and  confidence.  Both 
walked  through  the  veld  “like  kings  and  conquerors”  (page  83). 


5.  a. 
b. 
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9.  The  boy  will  likely  think  about  the  natural  cycle  of  birth  and  death  and  his  part  in  it.  He  may  think 
about  the  buck’s  death  and  whether  he  interfered  with  nature  by  possibly  injuring  an  animal  and 
leaving  it  to  die  in  such  a terrible  way  He  also  may  think  about  his  own  mortality  and  whether  he, 
too,  could  be  vulnerable  to  some  strange  quirk  of  fate. 

10.  The  best  statement  of  theme  is  the  third  choice:  although  people  control  some  aspects  of  their 
lives,  they  don’t  control  everything.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  the  boy  feels  in  control.  At  the 
end  of  the  story,  he  realizes  that  he,  like  the  buck,  is  vulnerable  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control. 
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Lesson  2:  Isn’t  It  Ironic? 


stereotype:  a 
commonly  held, 
exaggerated,  and 
simplified  view  of 
a person,  group,  or 
idea 


4^ 


Do  you  believe  in  the  old  saying  that  a dog  is  a man’s  best  friend?  Dogs  have  the 
reputation  of  being  smart  and  loyal.  Many  stories  have  been  told  about  dogs  that 
saved  people’s  lives.  Think  about  your  own  experiences  with  dogs  or  movies  that 
feature  dogs.  Are  all  dogs  alike? 

Two  well-known  dogs  you  may  have  heard  about  are  Lassie  and  Rin  Tin  Tin.  These 
famous  canines — a collie  and  a German  shepherd — have  appeared  in  books, 
movies,  and  television  shows.  More  recently,  Benji,  the  Littlest  Hobo,  and  the  dogs 
in  the  movie  Homeward  Bound  have  been  popular  with  young  viewers.  For  the 
most  part,  dogs  like  these  are  portrayed  as  intelligent,  clever,  and  devoted.  In  fact, 
you  could  say  that  they’re  stereotypes.  A stereotype  is  a commonly  held  view  of 
a person,  group,  or  idea — or,  as  in  this  case,  someone  or  something  representing 
such  a view. 

Stereotypes  cause  problems  because  they’re  often  exaggerated  and  simplified. 
Because  a stereotype  is  a generalization,  it  implies  that  every  individual  in  a group 
is  identical.  Of  course,  all  dogs  aren’t  smart  and  loyal.  Can  you  think  of  some  other 
stereotypes  about  animals  or  people? 

The  story  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  9 is  about  an  atypical  (unusual)  dog  with  an 
unusual  name:  Genevieve  Trueheart.  lurn  to  page  94  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read 
“G.  frueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend.”  As  you  read,  enjoy  the  humour  and  irony  in  the 
story  written  by  lames  McNamee.  Again,  remember  to  record  in  your  vocabulary 
log  any  new  terms  you  encounter. 
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narrative  point  of 
view;  the  viewpoint 
or  perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 


Journal  Entyy  3L 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  the  story,  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  the  story? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  Tom  and  Genevieve? 

• Did  the  ending  surprise  you?  Who  do  you  think  the  hero  is? 

Point  of  View  Revisited 

Although  the  title  of  this  story  is  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend,”  the  main 
character  is  actually  Tom  Hamilton.  The  author  focuses  the  story  on  Tom’s  feelings 
and  experiences. 

As  you  saw  in  Module  2,  when  writers  tell  stories,  they  choose  a narrative  point  of 
view.  In  some  stories,  the  author  uses  a narrator  using  words  such  as  /,  me,  we,  and 
us  to  tell  the  story.  This  sort  of  narrator  is  usually  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 
The  narrator  may  participate  actively  in  the  story  or  may  simply  observe  the  events. 
This  point  of  view,  as  you’ll  remember,  is  called  first-person  narration.  ‘‘The  Jade 
Peony,”  “Borders,”  and  “Kath  and  Mouse”  are  examples  of  stories  told  from  the 
first-person  point  of  view. 

Many  stories,  such  as  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend,”  don’t  have  characters  as 
narrators.  Instead,  the  author  tells  the  story  about  a character  or  many  characters. 
This  point  of  view,  as  you’ll  recall,  is  called  omniscient  because  the  author  is  able  to 
reveal  what  the  character  is  thinking  and  feeling. 

1.  If  you  were  approaching  a new  story,  how  would  you  go  about  determining  the 
narrative  point  of  view? 

2.  Quote  a sentence  from  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend”  that  illustrates  the  use 
of  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  (Hint:  Look  for  a sentence  that  reveals  what  Tom 
is  thinking  or  feeling.  Include  the  page  number  of  your  quote.) 

3.  What  point  of  view  does  the  author  of  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld”  use?  Support  your 
answer  by  quoting  a sentence  from  the  story  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view. 

4.  Something  else  you’ve  already  studied  is  the  way  writers  can  use  direct  and 
indirect  presentation  to  let  their  readers  know  things  about  their  characters. 
Which  method  does  the  author  of  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend”  use  to 
describe  Genevieve’s  appearance?  Give  examples  to  back  up  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  94. 
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foreshadowing: 
providing  hints 
about  events  that 
will  occur  later  in 
a story 


Building  Suspense 

In  Module  2,  you  looked  into  how  writers  sometimes  use  flashbacks  to  let  readers 
know  about  things  that  have  gone  on  in  the  past.  The  opposite  of  flashback  is 
foreshadowing — giving  hints  or  clues  about  upcoming  events. 


Writers  use  foreshadowing  to  build  suspense — to  get  readers  anticipating 
(expecting)  things  to  come.  Foreshadowing  events  also  makes  them  seem  more 
natural — and  believable — when  they  do  occur.  Sometimes,  you  may  not  recognize 
these  hints  when  you  first  read  a story;  but  after  you’ve  finished  reading,  you’ll 
recall  that  the  author  prepared  you  for  later  events  by  dropping  some  hints. 


That's  sort  of  what  writers  do  in  murder  mysteries, 
isn't  it?  They  drop  all  these  hints,  but  only  some  of 
them  really  lead  to  the  solution — who  murdered  the 
guy.  If  you're  smart,  you  can  pick  out  the  right  clues 
and  guess  the  ending. 


That's  right,  but  it  doesn't  happen  only  in  mysteries. 
Good  writers  regularly  use  foreshadowing  to  create 
suspense  or  simply  tie  their  stories  together  neatly. 
Afterward,  even  if  you  missed  the  clues,  you  can  think, 
I should  have  seen  that  coming.  It  was  so  obvious! 


5.  How  does  James  McNamee,  author  of  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend,”  use 
foreshadowing  on  page  95? 

6.  Did  you  notice  as  you  read  the  story  that  the  writer  didn’t  follow  all  the 
conventions,  or  customs,  of  punctuation?  To  be  more  specific,  he  didn’t  use 
quotation  marks  in  conversation. 

a.  Why  might  a writer  choose  to  defy  convention  in  this  way? 

b.  What  difficulty  is  created  when  writers  leave  out  quotation  marks  in 
conversations? 

7.  Something  else  you’ve  already  looked  at  is  irony  in  literature.  You’ve  seen  that 
irony  occurs  when  the  meaning  of  words  or  the  outcome  of  events  is  opposite  to 
what  is  expected.  Why  is  this  story  ironic? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  94. 
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Jason:  I certainly  don’t  agree  with  the  second  suggested  response  to  question  7. 

In  my  opinion,  Genevieve  was  a coward  just  like  Tom  says.  I mean,  when  they 
spotted  the  cougar,  instead  of  attacking  it,  all  she  did  was  sit  down  and  lean 
against  Tom,  happy  to  be  resting. 

Claudette:  I agree.  And  later  on  she  was  so  scared  she  didn’t  know  what  she  was 
doing.  She  actually  waddled  after  the  cougar.  To  me,  the  irony  in  the  story  is 
that  everyone  thinks  Genevieve  saved  Tom’s  life  because  dogs  are  supposed  to 
be  people’s  best  friends.  The  fact  is  that  Tom  saved  her  life,  but  she  gets  all  the 
credit. 

Shane:  But  one  thing  I noticed  is  that  even  though  this  story  is  told  from  the 

omniscient  point  of  view,  the  only  character’s  mind  we  see  into  is  Tom’s.  All  we 
get  are  Tom’s  interpretations  of  what’s  happening — ^just  the  way  in  the  story 
“Borders”  all  we  get  is  the  events  as  the  young  narrator  understands  them.  And 
what  if  Tom  is  wrong? 

Tyler:  You  mean  maybe  Tom  is  so  prejudiced  against  Genevieve  because  she’s  fat 
and  slow  that  he  misinterprets  anything  she  does?  Like,  when  he’s  in  danger,  she 
sticks  right  by  him,  but  he  thinks  she’s  leaning  on  him  for  support. 

Hedley:  And  when  all  she  does  is  lie  down  when  the  cougar  pounces,  maybe  it’s  not 
because  she’s  terrified.  Maybe  it’s  because  she’s  distracting  the  cougar  in  the 
only  way  she  can  to  give  Tom  time  to  escape.  I mean,  she  wouldn’t  have  lasted  a 
second  if  she’d  attacked,  but  by  rolling  over  she  bought  Tom  time.  And  she  never 
turned  tail  and  ran  like  a coward  would  have  done;  she  even  waddled  after  the 
cougar.  No  animal  would  ever  chase  after  an  attacker  out  of  terror. 

Jason:  Well  I don’t  buy  that.  This  story  is  about  how  stereotyping  affects  how  we 
see  things.  It  shows  how  people  have  this  stereotype  of  dogs  as  loyal  to  their 
masters;  so  even  when  Tom  saves  the  dog,  everyone  thinks  it’s  the  dog  who 
saved  Tom. 

Shane:  Or  is  it  Tom’s  stereotypes  about  overweight,  slow  dogs — and  maybe  people 
too — that  make  him  misunderstand  how  brave  Genevieve  Trueheart  really  is? 

Whom  do  you  think  is  right?  Or,  do  you  have  a different  opinion  altogether? 

“G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend,”  like  many  good  stories,  expects  readers  to  do 

some  thinking. 
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Is  Tom  right  about  Genevieve,  or  does  he  misinterpret  everything?  Discuss  this 
question  with  a study  partner  or  in  a small  group,  and  see  how  your  interpretation 
compares  with  others;  perhaps  you  might  change  your  ideas.  If  possible,  take  sides 
and  debate  the  issue.  It  can  be  surprising  how  discussing  your  interpretation  of  a 
work  of  literature — or  a work  of  visual  art,  music,  or  anything  else  creative — can 
sometimes  change  or  develop  when  you  listen  to  the  thoughts  of  others. 


To  appreciate  just  how  important  it  can  be  to  discuss  your  interpretations  of 
what  you  read,  see,  and  hear  take  another  look  at  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Multimedia  CD.  View  the  segment  titled  New  Understanding  of  Texts.  Sometimes 
doing  a bit  of  research  can  also  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  situations  that 
characters  face.  View  the  segment  titled  Considering  Other  Ideas  to  Extend  Personal 
Understanding  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD. 


Portfolio  Item 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  an  amusing  animal  story  with  an  ironic  twist. 

Do  you  have  an  animal  story  or  anecdote  of  your  own?  If  so,  tell  it  now.  Try 
to  make  it  interesting;  use  any  techniques  you  feel  are  appropriate — for 
instance,  dialogue,  foreshadowing,  and  irony.  When  you’ve  finished,  share 
your  story  with  a friend.  If  it’s  a short  short  story,  consider  recording  yourself 
reading  it — with  lots  of  life  and  interest  in  your  voice.  But  be  sure  to  practise 
first;  and  don’t  speak  too  fast! 


8.  You’ve  reviewed  several  concepts  in  this  lesson.  Think  about  your  own  learning 
processes.  Do  you  find  that  reviews  like  this  one,  where  you  can  apply  what 
you’ve  learned  to  new  works  of  literature,  work  well  for  you?  Explain  your 
answer. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  95. 

Many  short  stories  can  be  made  into  television  shows  or  films.  Think  about 
“G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend.”  How  would  you  convert  this  story  into  a script 
(see  page  333  of  Crossroads  9 for  an  explanation  of  script)? 


A script  for  a film  has  two  parts:  one  for  video  (the  pictures  and  camera  directions) 
and  one  for  audio  (sounds  and  words).  Here’s  one  simple  way  to  set  this  up:  In  your 
notebook,  divide  a sheet  in  half  lengthwise.  (If  you  prefer  to  work  on  a computer, 
use  two  columns.)  Now  reread  the  first  page  of  the  story.  Decide  what  visuals  you’d 
use.  This  part  of  the  script  directs  the  camera.  Here’s  an  example: 


Long  shot:  House  in  Cowichan  Valley,  surrounded  by  small  fields  and  forest. 
Morning. 

Medium  shot:  Boy  comes  out  of  house,  carrying  hooks.  Followed  by  a fat  dog — 
golden  retriever.  A hull  terrier  runs  up  to  greet  him. 
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(If  the  terms  long  shot  and  medium  shot  aren’t  familiar,  see  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing.)  Enter  your  video 
directions  in  the  left-hand  column.  (If  new  directions  are  required,  align  them 
opposite  the  appropriate  audio  portion.) 

Then  write  the  audio.  Think  about  sound  effects  and  background  music  as  well  as 
the  words  spoken  by  the  actors.  The  dialogue  in  a film  script  is  written  the  same  way 
as  in  a play: 

Tom  (bends  to  pet  the  bull  terrier):  Hi,  Rusty.  What  ’cha  been  doing?  I heard  you 
barking  at  night.  Were  you  chasing  pheasants? 

In  your  script,  you  can  use  words  spoken  by  the  characters  in  the  story.  Enter  the 
audio  portion  in  the  right-hand  column.  Here’s  what  the  beginning  of  your  script 
might  look  like: 


Video 


Long  Shot:  House  in  Cowichan  Valley, 
surrounded  by  small  fields  and  forest. 
Morning. 


Medium  Shot:  Boy  comes  out  of  house, 
carrying  books.  Followed  by  a fat  dog-— 
golden  retriever.  A bull  terrier  runs  up  to 
greet  him.  Boy  bends  down  to  pet  bull 
terrier. 


Music  from  “Morning  Has  Broken.”  As 
music  fades,  rooster  crows. 


Tom:  Hi,  Rusty.  What  ’cha  been  doing? 
I heard  you  barking  at  night.  Were  you 
chasing  pheasants? 


If  you’d  like  to  try  your  hand  at  planning  a 
film  version  for  all  or  part  of  “G.  Trueheart, 
Man’s  Best  Eriend,”  see  what  you  can  come 
up  with.  When  you’ve  finished,  share  your 
script  with  a writing  partner. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  a humorous  and 
ironic  story  about  a dog  that  everyone  thought 
was  a hero.  You  thought  about  stereotypes,  and 
you  saw  that  sometimes — usually,  in  fact — 
stereotypes  can  be  completely  false.  You 
also  found  that  people  can  interpret  stories 
differently  and  that  discussion  can  help  you  develop  your  own  understanding  of  a 
writer’s  purpose.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  look  at  the  sentences  used  by  some  of  the 
authors  whose  stories  you’ve  been  reading,  and  you’ll  discover  more  about  writing 
effective  sentences. 
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Glossary 


foreshadowing:  providing  hints  about  events 


stereotype:  a commonly  held,  exaggerated, 
and  simplified  view  of  a person,  group,  or 
idea 


that  will  occur  later  in  a story 


narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 


Suggested  Responses 


1 . Answers  may  vary  somewhat,  but  here  are  three  questions  to  ask: 

• Does  the  narrator  use  pronouns  such  as  /,  me,  us,  and  we'^. 

• Is  the  narrator  a character  in  the  story — even  a very  minor  and  insignificant  one? 

• Does  the  narrator  know  everything,  including  what’s  going  on  in  other  characters’  minds? 

2.  Many  sentences  illustrate  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• Tom  Hamilton  liked  his  Aunt  Prudence  (page  94) . 

• He  didn’t  like  her  constant  companion,  Genevieve  Trueheart,  a dog  (page  94). 

• Tom  Hamilton  was  fond  of  other  dogs  (page  94). 

• Tom  Hamilton  was  honest  (page  95). 

• He  couldn’t  stand  any  more  unkind  words  (page  96). 

3.  “A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld”  is  also  written  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  The  first  sentence  makes 
this  clear:  “Every  night  that  winter  he  said  aloud  into  the  dark  of  the  pillow:  Half  past  four!  Half 
past  four!”  (page  77). 

4.  James  McNamee,  author  of  “G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend,”  uses  direct  presentation  to  describe 
Genevieve’s  appearance.  Here’s  an  example  from  page  94: 

She  had  the  soft  muscles  of  a jellyfish.  She  couldn’t  run.  She  couldn’t  walk.  All  she  could  do  was 

waddle.  She  was  a horrible  example  of  what  ten  years  of  living  with  Aunt  Prudence  would  do  to 

any  creature.  She  looked  like  a pygmy  hippopotamus  with  hair. 

Note,  however,  that  while  this  sounds  like  direct  presentation,  what  the  reader  is  really  getting  is 
Tom’s  impression  of  Genevieve,  and  Tom’s  opinions  and  prejudices  are  evident  in  this  description. 

5.  The  foreshadowing  happens  when  Tom  is  reluctant  to  take  Genevieve  to  school.  Tom  mentions 
that  a cougar  could  easily  attack  Genevieve.  This  alerts  active  readers  to  the  likelihood  that  Tom 
and  the  dog  will  encounter  a cougar  later  in  the  story.  It  also  mentions  that  Tom’s  dog  doesn’t  think 
Genevieve  is  a dog,  but  rather,  a big  fat  balloon.  This  is  a suggestion  that  other  animals  may  think 
the  same. 
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6.  a.  It’s  impossible  to  know  just  why  James  McNamee  decided  not  to  use  quotation  marks.  Perhaps 

he  felt  that  they  weren’t  necessary  in  a simple  story  where  conversations  are  easy  to  follow. 
Perhaps  he  found  that  a lot  of  quotation  marks  cluttered  up  the  appearance  of  the  page. 
Perhaps  he  felt  that  leaving  out  quotation  marks  helps  a story  move  faster.  Or,  perhaps  he 
simply  wanted  to  do  something  different  for  the  sake  of  being  rebellious. 

b.  Quotation  marks  are  helpful  in  quickly  letting  readers  know  that  a conversation  is  taking 
place.  Since  most  readers  are  accustomed  to  the  convention  of  using  quotation  marks  in 
conversation,  they  may  find  it  confusing  to  see  dialogue  written  without  them. 

7.  People  may  interpret  the  irony  in  this  story  differently.  Here  are  two  students’  responses.  The 
discussion  following  question  7 in  the  lesson  will  explain  both  ideas  more  fully. 

• The  story  is  ironic  because  at  the  end  everyone  seems  to  think  that  Genevieve  had  saved 
Tom’s  life  because  dogs  are  expected  to  be  “man’s  best  friend.”  The  fact  is,  though,  that  it  was 
Tom  who  saved  Genevieve’s  life. 

• The  story  is  ironic  because  at  the  end  Tom  thinks  that  Genevieve  had  acted  cowardly  and 
that  he  alone  had  saved  the  day.  In  fact,  Genevieve  had  stuck  by  Tom  and  had  done  the  only 
things  she  could  to  distract  the  cougar  so  that  Tom  could  escape.  She  even  tried  to  chase 
after  the  cougar  in  her  own  waddling  way,  though  Tom  misinterprets  her  actions. 

8.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Though  everyone  learns  differently,  most  people  do  need  some 
reviewing  to  help  them  remember  what  they’ve  learned.  Applying  known  concepts  in  new 
situations  usually  works  better  than  simply  going  over  things  in  the  same  way. 

It’s  important  for  everybody  to  be  aware  of  his  or  her  own  learning  methods.  Some  people,  for 
example,  are  visual  learners;  they  understand  best  what  they  see.  Others  learn  best  by  listening, 
while  others  must  actively  do  something  to  really  understand  it.  The  more  you  think  about  and 
understand  the  learning  processes  that  work  best  for  you,  the  more  efficient  a learner  you’ll  be. 
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Lesson  3:  Using  Conjunctions 


co-ordinating 

conjunctions: 

conjunctions 
that  join  words 
or  ideas  of  erjiial 
importance 


As  you’ve  read  the  stories  in  this  module  and  others,  you  may  have  noticed  that  the 
authors  use  a variety  of  sentence  types.  Some  are  short  and  others  are  long;  some 
are  simple  while  others  are  relatively  complex.  In  many  sentences,  the  writers  use 
conjunctions  to  join  ideas.  How  well  do  you  use  conjunctions? 

In  Section  1:  Lesson  2 of  Module  2,  you  studied  the  parts  of  speech.  Conjunctions 
are  one  of  the  basic  parts  of  speech.  Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
co-ordinating  conjunctions  and  subordinating  conjunctions.  In  this  lesson  you’ll 
look  at  how  understanding  both  types  of  conjunctions  can  help  you  write  effective, 
interesting  sentences. 

Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  joining  words  or  ideas  of  equal  importance  are  called  co-ordinating 
conjunctions.  The  seven  main  co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or,  for,  so, 
nor,  and  yet. 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions  can  join  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences.  These 
terms  may  not  all  be  familiar  to  you  right  now,  but  the  concept  is  easy.  For  example, 
here’s  a sentence  where  co-ordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to  join  words: 

Between  the  two  borders  was  a duty-free  shop  where  you  could  buy  cigarettes 
and  liquor  and  flags  (“Borders,”  page  48). 
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Now,  here’s  a sentence  where  the  same  conjunction  is  used  to  join  two  complete 
thoughts,  each  of  which  could  have  been  a sentence  in  itself. 

Laetitia  packed  her  things,  and  we  headed  for  the  border  (“Borders,”  page  46). 

1.  Write  out  the  two  separate  sentences  that  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and  in 
the  preceding  example. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  104. 


compound 
sentence:  a 

sentence  created 
when  two  or 
more  units,  each 
of  which  could 
have  stood  alone 
as  a sentence, 
are  joined  with 
co-ordinating 
conjunctions 


When  you  use  a co-ordinating  conjunction  to  join  two  shorter  sentences  together 
as  in  this  last  example,  you’ve  created  what’s  called  a compound  sentence. 

Here  are  more  examples  of  compound  sentences.  (The  conjunctions  are  in  italics.) 

• The  purse  had  a long  strap,  and  it 
was  made  of  shiny  black  leather  that 
glistened  in  the  sun. 

• At  his  feet,  now,  were  ants  trickling 
back  with  pink  fragments 
in  their  mouths,  and  there  was  a 
fresh  acid  smell  in  his  nostrils 
(“A  Sunrise  on  the  Veld,”  page  83). 

• The  boy  started  to  answer,  but  she 
interrupted  him  (“Coffee,  Snacks, 

Worms,”  page  92). 


• His  tie  and  his  shirt  were  both  handsome,  hut  they  didn’t  go  together. 


r 


V. 


Did  you  notice  there  are  two  co-ordinating 
conjunctions  in  the  last  example?  The  first 
one,  and,  joins  together  the  words  sick  and 
cold.  The  second  one,  but,  joins  together  the 
two  parts  of  the  compound  sentence,  each 
of  which  could  be  a sentence  on  its  own. 


2.  For  each  of  the  four  compound  sentences  you’ve  just  read,  write  out  the  two 
parts  that  could  stand  as  sentences  on  their  own. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  104. 
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clause:  a group 
of  words  with  a 
subject  and  verb 


Did  you  also  notice  that  a comma  is  generally  used  when  a co-ordinating 
conjunction  joins  together  what  could  have  been  two  sentences?  Each  of  these 
“sentences”  within  a compound  sentence  is  called  a clause.  A clause  is  a group  of 
words  with  a subject  and  a verb.  (You’ll  look  at  different  sorts  of  clauses  later  in 
the  lesson.) 

As  a general  rule,  whenever  you  join  two  clauses  with  a co-ordinating  conjunction, 
use  a comma  after  the  first  clause. 

Jamie  caught  a fish.  His  dad  cleaned  it. 

Jamie  caught  a fish,  and  his  dad  cleaned  it. 


3.  Each  of  the  following  is  a set  of  two  clauses  (each  clause  happens  to  be  a 
complete  sentence).  Practise  creating  compound  sentences  by  joining  these 
short  sentences  with  appropriate  co-ordinating  conjunctions.  Try  for  variety, 
and  remember  to  use  a comma  after  the  first  clause.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an 
example  for  you. 

a.  Steve  will  play  the  piano.  His  sister  will 
sing. 

Steve  will  play  the  piano,  and  his 
sister  will  sing. 

b.  Tamara  found  her  notebook.  Her 
pencil  case  is  still  missing. 

c.  Is  rung  going  to  the  game?  Does  he 
have  to  work? 
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subordinating 

conjunctions: 

conjunctions 
that  join  words  or 
ideas  of  unequal 
importance 


complex  sentence: 

a sentence 
created  when 
subordinating 
conjunctions 
are  used  to  join 
one  or  more  less 
important  clauses 
to  a principal, 
or  independent, 
clause 


d.  I wanted  to  visit  Ann  in  the  hospital.  I ran  out  of  time. 

e.  The  window  was  left  open.  The  rain  ruined  the  papers  on  the  desk. 

f.  1 heard  that  news  yesterday.  1 can  hardly  believe  it. 

g.  Kari  isn’t  able  to  help  at  the  breakfast.  She  can’t  work  at  the  pancake  supper. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  104. 

Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  co-ordinating  conjunction  and  is  used  more  than  any  other  conjunction. 
Sometimes,  inexperienced  writers  use  this  conjunction  when  another  one  would 
be  more  effective.  Do  you  overuse  the  conjunction  and'^.  If  so,  learning  to  use 
subordinating  conjunctions  will  help  you  avoid  this  mistake. 

A subordinating  conjunction  is  used  to  join  a less  important  idea  to  a more 
important  one  within  a sentence.  Here’s  a list  of  the  most  common  subordinating 
conjunctions  in  English: 


after 

• so  that 

• whereas 

although 

• than 

• whether 

as 

• that 

• which 

as  if 

• though 

• while 

because 

• unless 

• who 

before 

• until 

• whoever 

even  though 

• whatever 

• whom 

how 

• when 

• whose 

if 

• whenever 

• why 

since 

• where 

Many  of  these  words  can  serve  as  other  parts 
of  speech  too.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
they're  used  in  sentences. 


The  large  variety  of  subordinating  conjunctions  enables  you  to  join  ideas  more 
effectively.  There’s  no  real  excuse  for  repeating  the  same  conjunctions  over  and 
over. 

When  you  join  clauses  with  a subordinating  conjunction,  you  create  what’s  called  a 

complex  sentence. 
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independent 
clause:  a clause 
that  can  stand  as  a 
sentence  on  its  own 

dependent 
clause:  a clause, 
beginning  with 
a subordinating 
conjunction,  that 
cannot  stand  as  a 
sentence  on  its  own 


4.  Look  at  the  following  examples  of  complex  sentences.  In  your  notebook, 
write  the  letters  of  the  sentences;  then  write  the  subordinating  conjunction 
(or  conjunctions)  used  to  join  the  clauses.  Refer  to  the  list  of  subordinating 
conjunctions  if  necessary. 

a.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  couldn’t  remember  where  she  was. 

b.  Skippy  followed  wherever  Kelly  went. 

c.  He  had  to  wait  while  Ginger  stopped  to  sniff  along  an  old  rabbit  trail. 

d.  If  he  got  too  far  ahead.  Ginger  would  start  to  bark. 

e.  There  was  a cougar  crouched  beside  the  road  where  someone  had  evidently 
hit  a small  deer. 

f.  Of  course,  when  he  smiled,  Pat,  who  had  been  watching  smiled  back. 

g.  Mother  stared  at  Mikey  as  if  she  couldn’t  believe  her  eyes. 

h.  They  must  have  liked  his  performance  because  the  audience  clapped  and 
whistled  and  shouted,  “Encore!” 

i.  Shasta  started  walking.  She  must  have  decided  that  the  school  bus  was  never 
going  to  come. 

j.  Riley  would  have  showered,  eaten  breakfast,  and  done  his  chores  before 
Khalid  even  thought  about  getting  out  of  bed. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  105. 

Did  you  notice,  while  doing  question  4,  that  subordinating  conjunctions  can  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  sentence  or  between  the  clauses?  That’s 
because  a subordinating  conjunction  always  introduces  the  less  important  clause, 
and  this  clause  can  go  before  or  after  the  more  important  one — or  even  right  in 
the  middle.  Compare  these  examples;  in  each  case,  the  less  important  clause  is 
highlighted  in  italics. 

• If  he  hurried,  Ginger  would  sit  down  and  howl. 

• The  big  cat  walked  around  Ginger  twice  as  if  she  did  fit  believe  it. 

• Every  kid  who  went  to  that  school  owned  a dog. 

In  each  sentence  there’s  a clause  that  can  stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own — this 
is  the  important  or  independent  clause.  There’s  also  a clause  that  can’t  stand 
as  a sentence  on  its  own — this  is  the  less  important  or  dependent  clause.  A 
subordinating  conjunction  begins  a dependent  clause. 
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Notice  that  when  a subordinating  conjunction  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence,  a comma  is  normally 
placed  between  the  clauses  to  separate  them. 


5.  Following  are  five  of  the  sentences  you  looked  at  in  question  4.  For  each  one, 
reverse  the  order  of  the  two  clauses  inserting  and  deleting  commas  as  necessary. 
The  first  one  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

a.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  couldn’t  remember  where  she  was. 

She  couldn’t  remember  where  she  was  when  she  opened  her  eyes. 

b.  Skippy  followed  wherever  Kelly  went. 

c.  There  was  a cougar  crouched  beside  the  road  where  someone  had  evidently 
hit  a small  deer. 

d.  Mother  stared  at  Mikey  as  if  she  couldn’t  believe  her  eyes. 

e.  Riley  would  have  showered,  eaten  breakfast,  and  done  his  chores  before 
Khalid  even  thought  about  getting  out  of  bed. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  105. 
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Some  complex  sentences  have  several  clauses  joined  by  two  or  more  subordinating 
conjunctions.  Look  at  the  following  example: 

As  he  walked  along  the  road,  Tom  sensed  the  big  cat  was  watching  him 
although  he  couldn’t  see  it. 

Occasionally,  when  people  talk  or  write,  they  omit  the  subordinating  conjunction 
that.  In  the  sentences  that  follow,  the  word  that  is  implied.  In  the  examples,  it’s 
included  in  square  brackets  to  show  that  it  isn’t  in  the  original  sentence. 

• Barking  fearlessly.  Ginger  raced  across  the  field  in  the  same  direction  [that] 
the  skunk  had  gone. 

• She  was  so  excited  [that]  she  didn’t  know  what  she  was  doing. 

6.  Insert  the  missing  but  implied  subordinating  conjunction  that  in  each  of  these 
sentences: 

a.  I knew  I’d  win  the  race. 

b.  She  said  she’d  be  here  by  seven  o’clock. 

c.  I do  believe  he’ll  keep  his  word. 

7.  Practise  creating  complex  sentences  by  joining  the  following  pairs  of  clauses 
with  subordinating  conjunctions.  Since  there  are  so  many  subordinating 
conjunctions,  try  for  some  real  variety  in  your  sentences.  Remember  to  use  a 
comma  after  the  first  clause  when  you  put  the  conjunction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.  Note  that  sometimes  you  may  have  to  make  other  slight 
alterations  in  the  sentences  to  make  them  flow  smoothly. 

a.  You’ve  solved  that  equation.  Here’s  another  one. 

b.  I wrote  Phil  several  letters.  He  was 
away  this  summer. 

c.  We  saw  the  old  man.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  park  bench. 

d.  The  principal  glared  at  me  angrily. 

He  went  into  the  office. 

e.  The  box  contains  Mom’s  letters.  It 
was  hidden  in  the  closet. 

f.  This  is  the  CD.  I’ve  been  looking 
for  it. 

g.  Please  be  quiet.  The  bell  rings. 
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compound-complex 
sentence:  a sentence 
created  when 
clauses  are  joined 
with  at  least  one 
co-ordinating  and 
one  subordinating 
conjunction 


h.  Kim  hurried  to  her  friend’s  house.  She  picked  up  her  suitcase  there. 

i.  She  called  them  on  the  phone.  No  one  answered. 

j.  The  audience  listened  to  the  speaker.  They  broke  into  groups  for  discussion. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  105. 

Writers  can  use  several  conjunctions  in  one  sentence  to  combine  many  clauses. 
When  at  least  one  subordinating  and  one  co-ordinating  conjunction  are  used  in  the 
same  sentence,  a compound- complex  sentence  is  created.  Look  at  these  examples: 

• Terry  picked  up  another  block  of  cement  that  weighed  almost  five  kilograms, 
and  he  added  it  to  the  pile. 

• The  tires  screeched  as  the  car  stopped,  and  an  irate  driver  got  out 

yelling 

When  you  use  different  conjunctions,  you  can  create  different  types  of  sentences. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  conjunctions,  it’s  very  seldom  necessary  to  use  the  same 
one  twice  in  a sentence  or  paragraph — except  for  the  word  and.  Whenever  you 
write,  try  to  improve  your  sentence  structure  by  using  a variety  of  co-ordinating  and 
subordinating  conjunctions.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  information 
on  conjunctions.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar. 


Journal  Entry  3M 


Go  through  your  journal  entries  for  this  module  or  earlier  ones,  and  see  how 
well  you’ve  used  conjunctions.  Look  especially  to  see  if  you’ve  overworked 
the  word  and  or  if  you’ve  repeated  the  same  sentence  patterns  over  and  over 
unnecessarily.  If  you  find  a particular  problem  spot,  rewrite  the  entry  using 
greater  variety  in  your  selection  of  conjunctions  and  sentence  patterns. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  investigated  two  different  types  of  conjunctions:  co-ordinating 
and  subordinating.  You’ve  also  practised  using  these  conjunctions  to  join  ideas 
or  clauses.  To  create  effective  sentences,  you  must  be  able  to  use  a variety  of 
conjunctions  and  sentence  types  to  provide  interest  and  variety. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  use  your  skills  in  creating  effective  sentences  as  you  write  a 
short  story. 
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Glossary 


clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and 


co-ordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions  that 
join  words  or  ideas  of  equal  importance 


verb 


complex  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
subordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to 
join  one  or  more  less  important  clauses  to 
a principal,  or  independent,  clause 


dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with 
a subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot 
stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own 


compound-complex  sentence:  a sentence 
created  when  clauses  are  joined  with 
at  least  one  co-ordinating  and  one 
subordinating  conjunction 


independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  as 
a sentence  on  its  own 


subordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions 
that  join  words  or  ideas  of  unequal 
importance 


compound  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
two  or  more  units,  each  of  which  could 
have  stood  alone  as  a sentence,  are  joined 
with  co-ordinating  conjunctions 


Suggested  Responses 


1 . Laetitia  packed  up  her  bags.  We  headed  for  the  border. 

2.  • It  had  a long  strap.  She  carried  it  slung  across  her  shoulder. 

• At  his  feet,  now,  were  ants  trickling  back  vyith  pink  fragments  in  their  mouths.  There  was  a fresh 
acid  smell  in  his  nostrils. 

• The  boy  started  to  answer.  She  interrupted  him. 

• Tom  felt  sick,  and  cold.  His  brain  was  working. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  conjunctions  you  used.  Compare  your  ideas  with 
the  examples  that  follow: 

a.  Steve  will  play  the  piano,  and  his  sister  will  sing. 

b.  Tamara  found  her  notebook,  but  her  pencil  case  is  still  missing. 

c.  Is  Tung  going  to  the  game,  or  does  he  have  to  work? 

d.  I wanted  to  visit  Ann  in  the  hospital,  but  I ran  out  of  time. 

e.  The  window  was  left  open,  so  the  rain  ruined  the  papers  on  the  desk. 

f.  I heard  that  news  yesterday,  yet  I can  hardly  believe  it. 

g.  Kari  isn’t  able  to  help  at  the  breakfast,  nor  can  she  work  at  the  pancake  supper. 
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4.  a.  when 
b.  wherever 


f.  when,  who 

g.  as  if 


e.  where 


c.  while 

d.  if 


d. 


c. 


h.  because 

i.  that 

j.  before 


5.  a.  She  couldn’t  remember  where  she  was  when  she  opened  her  eyes. 

b.  Wherever  Kelly  went,  Skippy  followed. 

c.  Where  someone  had  evidently  hit  a small  deer,  there  was  a cougar  crouched  beside  the  road. 

d.  As  if  she  couldn’t  believe  her  eyes.  Mother  stared  at  Mikey. 

e.  Before  Khalid  even  thought  about  getting  out  of  bed,  Riley  would  have  showered,  eaten 
breakfast,  and  done  his  chores. 

6.  a.  I knew  [that]  I’d  win  the  race. 

b.  She  said  [that]  she’d  be  here  by  seven  o’clock. 

c.  1 do  believe  [that]  he’ll  keep  his  word. 

7.  Responses  will  vary  considerably.  Compare  your  ideas  with  these: 

a.  If  you’ve  solved  that  equation,  here’s  another  one. 

b.  I wrote  Phil  several  letters  while  he  was  away  this  summer. 

c.  We  saw  the  old  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  park  bench. 

d.  The  principal  glared  at  me  angrily  as  he  went  into  the  office. 

e.  The  box,  which  contains  Mom’s  letters,  was  hidden  in  the  closet. 

f.  This  is  the  CD  that  I’ve  been  looking  for. 

g.  Please  be  quiet  until  the  bell  rings. 

h.  Kim  hurried  to  her  friend’s  house  where  she  picked  up  her  suitcase. 

i.  When  she  called  them  on  the  phone,  no  one  answered. 

j.  After  the  audience  listened  to  the  speaker,  they  broke  into  groups  for  discussion. 
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Lesson  4:  Writing  a Short  Story 


Do  you  believe  that  a single  moment  in  someone's 
life  can  make  a difference?  People  often  talk  about 
luck,  fate,  and  destiny.  Some  believe  that  people 
are  victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
while  others  think  that  people  are  free  to  make 
choices  that  determine  their  good  or  bad  fortunes. 


Whether  you  believe  in  destiny  or  free  will,  you’re  bound  to  experience  some 
unforgettable  moments  in  your  life.  No  doubt,  you  already  have.  Whenever  this 
happens,  you  may  wonder  how  you  came  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time — 
or  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

As  you  read  the  short  story  “Bus  Stop,”  on  pages  102  and  103  in  Crossroads  9,  think 
about  how  one  unforgettable  moment  affected  the  narrator. 


Do  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

Write  a response  to  “Bus  Stop”  in  your  journal,  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• Did  this  story  make  an  impact  on  you? 

• If  you  had  the  chance  to  ask  the  writer  anything  about  this  story,  what 
would  it  be? 

Is  there  a specific  moment  in  your  ovm  life  that  you’ll  always  remember 
vividly — something  that  was  so  moving  that  you  know  you’ll  always  recall 
exactly  where  you  were  and  what  you  were  doing  when  it  happened?  If  so, 
describe  the  event  and  the  impression  it  made  on  you. 


Now  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Although  it’s  many  years  after  the  plane  crash,  the  narrator  recalls  the  incident 
clearly.  What  specific  details  let  readers  know  just  how  clearly  he  recalls  it?  Try  to 
list  five. 
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2.  In  this  story,  the  narrator  apparently  never  knew  the  pilot  who  was  killed.  Yet, 
this  moment  in  time  is  fixed  in  his  memory  Why  do  you  think  the  narrator 
remembers  the  crash  so  clearly? 

3.  Look  again  at  the  first  sentence  of  the  story  You’ll  recall  that  an  introduction 
of  this  sort  is  sometimes  called  a narrative  hook.  What  is  there  about  that  first 
sentence  that  immediately  draws  the  reader  in? 

4.  a.  Quote  the  line  that  marks  the  climax  of  this  story 

b.  What  is  rather  unusual  about  having  the  climax  right  here? 

c.  Do  you  think  that  putting  the  climax  here  works,  or  would  you  have  done 
things  differently?  Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  114. 


When  two  things  happen  at  the  same  time  by  accident  but  seem,  nevertheless,  to  be 
connected,  it’s  called  coincidence.  Think  about  this  situation: 

• The  narrator  decides  to  take  a particular  bus. 

• An  elderly  woman  decides  to  take  the  same  bus. 

• While  they’re  waiting  for  the  bus,  the  narrator  and  the  woman  talk. 

• The  woman  asks  and  finds  out  that  the  narrator  grew  up  in  Gimli,  Manitoba. 

• The  woman’s  son  was  killed  in  Gimli,  Manitoba. 

• The  narrator  witnessed  and  clearly  remembers  the  events  surrounding  the 
plane  crash. 
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Although  the  coincidence  of  these  events  may  seem  unusual,  it’s  not  necessarily 
unrealistic.  As  you’re  probably  aware,  coincidences  happen  frequently  in  real  life.  In 
fact,  you  may  have  a story  about  a remarkable  coincidence  in  your  own  life. 

Your  principal  task  in  this  lesson  is  to  write  a short  story  of  your  own.  If  you’d  like 
to  write  about  a strange  coincidence  in  your  own  life  or  about  an  event  that  you’ll 
always  remember,  that  will  be  fine — as  long  as  you  remember  that  you’re  producing 
a real  story  here  and  not  simply  a personal  anecdote  or  recollection.  Take  some  time 
with  this  story  because  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  a finished  copy  of  it  as  a major  part 
of  your  Section  3 Assignment. 

A short  story,  as  you’ll  recall,  has  elements  like  plot,  conflict,  and  theme;  all  these 
things  should  be  worked  out  in  advance  of  the  actual  writing.  Yet  many  students, 
when  they  begin  a story,  simply  get  an  idea  for  a good  beginning  and  launch  right  in 
without  any  idea  of  where  they’re  going  after  that. 


5.  a.  Think  about  how  you  usually  start  writing  a short  story.  What  processes  do 
you  go  through? 

b.  Suggest  a few  things  you  could  do  differently  that  would  help  you  write 
better  stories.  Try  to  come  up  with  at  least  three  ideas. 


6.  Listen  to  Track  18  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  1 . There  you’ll 
hear  a conversation  about  short  stories.  When  you’ve  listened  once  or  tvdce, 
choose  one  of  your  favourite  television  shows  or  one  of  the  stories  that  you’ve 
read  in  this  module.  Create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows,  and  fill  it  in  with 
information  from  the  show  or  story.  Put  the  title  of  the  show  or  story  in  the 
heading  box  of  the  right-hand  column. 


Element 

Conflict 

Plot 

Characters 

1 

Point  of  View 

J 

r" 

/ 

Setting 

Mood 

y 

/ 

Theme 

K ^ 

) 

/ 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  114. 
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Planning  Your  Story 


7.  First,  make  a chart  in  your  notebook  like  the  one  shown  here  (or  a web  or  list 
or  whatever  works  for  you).  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  space  in  each  box.  As  you 
make  decisions  about  your  story,  fill  in  your  chart.  The  material  that  follows  the 
chart  will  help  you  with  the  planning  process.  If  you  need  more  help,  read 
pages  104  and  105  in  Crossroads  9. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  115. 

Of  course,  it’s  unlikely  that  a short- story  writer  begins  a story  by  filling  out  a chart 
box  by  box.  You  certainly  can’t,  for  example,  decide  on  a plot  and  a conflict  before 
you’ve  thought  at  all  about  characters.  Producing  a story  is  a creative  process;  it 
requires  a lot  of  rethinking  and  reworking — often  when  the  writing  process  itself 
is  well  under  way.  So  think  of  this  chart  as  an  organizer — a way  of  making  sure  you 
aren’t  forgetting  an  important  consideration  before  you  begin  to  write. 

Conflict 

Every  interesting  story  is  constructed  around  a conflict.  What  conflict  do  you  want 
to  write  about?  Do  you  remember  the  different  types  of  conflict? 

• person  versus  person 

• person  versus  environment  (nature  or  society) 

• person  versus  self 
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Characters 


Next,  you’ll  need  to  decide  on  your  characters.  There  should  be  at  least  one  main 
character  and  one  minor  character  in  your  story.  Who  will  your  protagonist  be? 

Who  or  what  will  be  your  antagonist  (the  person,  group,  or  force  that  your  main 
character  faces)?  In  your  story,  your  main  character  should  change  or  develop 
in  some  meaningful  way  as  a result  of  the  story’s  events.  When  you  develop  your 
characters,  think  about 

• name  and  gender  • personality 

• age  and  appearance  • motivation 

Setting 

Now  think  about  the  setting  that  you’ll  use  for  your  story.  Where  will  your  story 
happen?  an  apartment  in  a city?  a ranch  in  the  foothills?  a ski  resort?  a school  gym? 
an  island?  a spaceship?  When  will  your  story  take  place?  in  the  past?  the  present? 
the  future? 

Point  of  View 

Point  of  view  is  your  next  consideration.  How  vHll  you  tell  your  story?  Sometimes,  a 
very  simple  story  is  interesting  because  it’s  told  from  an  unusual  viewpoint.  In  “Bus 
Stop,”  for  example,  the  story  itself  isn’t  unusual.  What  makes  it  interesting  is  that  it’s 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a school  student  looking  out  a window — a student  on 
whom  the  event  made  a lifelong  impression. 

Think  for  a moment  about  a conflict  involving  a rescue.  The  story  could  be  told 
from  an  omniscient  point  of  view,  using  words  such  as  he,  she,  or  they. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  told  in  the  first  person,  using  a narrator  who’s  one  of 
the  characters.  Who  could  the  narrator  be? 

• One  of  the  people  involved  in  the  conflict?  a 
person  needing  to  be  rescued?  a person  rescuing? 


• A teenager  who  witnesses  the  conflict  but  who  isn’t 
directly  involved? 


• An  adult  who  witnesses  the  conflict  (a  lifeguard, 
a parent,  a stranger,  a television  reporter)? 

Telling  the  story  from  different  points  of  view  can  result 
in  different  plots  and  different  themes.  What  point  of 
view  will  you  choose  to  tell  your  story?  If  you  use  first  person,  who  will  be  your 
narrator?  If  you  choose  an  omniscient  point  of  view,  will  you  focus  on  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  one  character,  or  will  you  reveal  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  all 
characters? 
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Mood 


What  mood  do  you  want  to  create  in  your  story?  Will  it  be  joyful?  mysterious? 
humorous?  thoughtful?  You  establish  mood  chiefly  by  describing  setting  and 
characters. 

8.  Suggest  at  least  three  or  four  other  moods  you  might  strive  for  in  a short  story  If 
possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study  partner. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  115. 

You  may  also  want  the  mood  to  change  during  the  course  of  your  story.  For 
example,  your  story  could  begin  with  a happy  mood,  turn  thoughtful,  and  end  sadly 
or  tragically  (or  vice  versa). 

Theme 

You  should  also  think  about  a theme  for  your  story.  What  message  about  life  do 
you  want  to  present?  You  may  want  to  show  a turning  point,  which  causes  a major 
change  in  someone’s  life. 

Plot 

Finally,  what  will  be  the  main  events  of  the  plot?  How  will  you  create  suspense  in 
your  story?  Of  course,  when  you’re  writing  a short  story,  you  can’t  include  many 
events.  After  all,  you’re  not  writing  a novel.  Still,  you  need  to  think  about  several 
steps  in  your  plot:  an  initial  incident  to  start  the  conflict;  one  or  two  events  to  create 
suspense;  a climax;  and  an  outcome  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

Drafting  Your  Story 

After  you’ve  completed  your  chart,  you  should  begin  to  draft  your  story.  Keep  these 
tips  in  mind: 

• Use  a narrative  hook  in  the  first  sentence  or  paragraph.  Just  one  interesting 
word  can  entice  your  reader.  (Think  about  “Bus  Stop.”  What  precise  word  in 
the  first  sentence  is  the  hook?) 

• Describe  the  characters,  settings,  and  events.  Choose  specific  and  precise 
words  so  that  your  readers  can  see  and  hear  what’s  happening. 

• Use  dialogue  to  create  interest  and  to  make  your  characters  lively  and  realistic. 

• Make  the  climax  of  the  story  its  central  event. 

• Create  a title  for  your  story. 
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Revising  and  Editing  Your  Story 


When  you’ve  drafted  your  story,  find  a writing  partner  to  help  you  with  revising. 
Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  your  writing  partner: 

• Is  the  beginning  of  my  story  interesting? 

• Is  my  story  exciting?  Does  it  have  suspense? 

• Is  the  story  clear?  Do  you  understand  all  of  it? 


• Have  I described  the  characters,  settings,  and  events  well  so  that  you  can 
visualize  them? 


• Do  my  characters  seem  plausible  (believable)?  Are  their  motivations 
believable? 


• Does  my  dialogue  seem  natural  and  authentic? 

• Is  my  point  of  view  consistent?  In  other  words,  have  I told  the  whole  story 
from  the  same  point  of  view? 


Finally,  don’t  forget  to  proofread  and  edit  your  story  You’ll  need  to  check  things  like 

• spelling 

• capitalization  and  punctuation  (especially  in  dialogue) 

• grammar  and  sentence  structure  (Have  you  used  a variety  of  types  of 
sentences  and  conjunctions?) 
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Finishing  Your  Story 

After  revising  and  editing,  make  a polished  copy  of  your  story  to  be  submitted  in 
your  Assignment  Booklet.  If  you  wish,  create  an  illustrated  cover  for  your  story. 
Celebrate  your  story  by  sharing  it  with  your  writing  partner  or  a family  member. 

For  help  you  with  your  polished  copy,  view  the  segments  titled  Principles  of  Design 
and  Handwriting  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD. 


Claudette:  Em  doing  my  polished  copy  on  a computer.  Guess  that  means  I should 
pay  attention  to  things  like  fonts,  point  size,  spacing,  and  layout. 

Mr.  Mehta:  That’s  right.  Be  sure  to  double- space,  so  there’s  room  for  your  teacher 
to  write  in  comments.  And  select  a point  size  that’s  easy  to  read;  a 12-point  text 
is  good.  And  keep  your  margins  wide  enough.  As  for  fonts,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
use  two — one  for  the  text  and  another  for  the  title  page  and  any  headings  you 
might  use.  In  this  course,  a serif  font  is  used  for  the  text  and  a sans-serif  font  for 
headings,  and  that’s  a model  many  publishers  use.  A serif  font  is  one  where  the 
letters  have  little  tails  top  and  bottom  while  sans-serif  fonts  don’t  have  those 
tails.  Sans-serif  fonts  look  clean  and  striking,  but  serif  fonts  are  easier  to  read. 

Hailey:  I’m  doing  my  polished  copy  the  old-fashioned  way.  I guess  that  means  I 
should  use  my  best  handwriting,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mehta:  Absolutely.  Different  handwriting  styles  are  called  for  in  different 
situations.  When  you’re  writing  for  yourself — making  a rough  copy,  for 
instance — all  that  matters  is  that  you  can  read  it  yourself.  But  a finished  copy 
requires  a different  approach.  You  can  write  it  or  print  it,  but  be  sure  it’s  clean 
and  neat.  Double-space  your  work  if  you  have  trouble  writing  neatly,  and  watch 
your  margins.  And  don’t  crowd  the  page.  Correct  any  mistakes  neatly. 

9.  Once  you’ve  finished  the  polished  copy  of  your  story,  think  about  the  process 
you  used  to  write  it.  What  did  you  do  that  worked  well?  What  things  can  you  do 
differently  next  time?  As  part  of  your  answer,  explain  the  changes  you’d  make. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  115. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a short  story  and  practised  writing  one.  You  reviewed  the 

elements  of  a short  story,  and  you  reviewed  strategies  to  help  you  plan  a story. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 . The  narrator  remembers  many  details  of  that  day: 

• He  was  in  the  middle  of  algebra  class. 

• The  limbs  of  the  maples  outside  the  window  were  bare. 

• The  lake  was  covered  with  ice. 

• It  was  a dull  day  with  solid  cloud  cover. 

• A column  of  smoke  rose  out  over  the  lake. 

• A low  flying  T-33  roared  over. 

• The  single  siren  was  soon  joined  by  other  sirens. 

• He  was  sitting  in  the  third  seat  in  the  row  closest  to  the  window. 

2.  The  narrator  remembers  the  crash  because  it  was  so  dramatic.  The  pilot  was  killed  right  there, 
almost  in  front  of  the  narrator  while  he  worked  on  his  algebra.  This  tragic  event  was  unusual  so  it 
was  fixed  in  his  mind. 

3.  The  mention  of  the  siren  in  the  first  sentence  hooks  the  reader.  Sirens  are  associated  with 
emergencies. 

4.  a.  The  climax  is  the  last  line:  ‘T  was,  I said  to  her  without  thinking,  sitting  in  the  third  seat  in  the 

row  closest  to  the  window  and  I was  doing  algebraic  equations  when  it  happened”  (page  103). 

b.  Usually  there’s  some  wrapping  up  of  a story  after  the  climax.  This  part  of  the  plot,  as  you’ll 
recall,  is  known  as  the  outcome.  It’s  here  that  the  conflict  is  resolved.  In  “Bus  Stop,”  however, 
the  story  ends  abruptly. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  The  fact  is  that  there’s  really  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  story;  and  ending 
abruptly  creates  a powerful,  memorable  ending.  Most  people  would  feel  that  adding  even  one 
more  sentence  would  detract  from  the  force  of  this  ending. 

5.  a.  Everyone’s  response  will  be  different,  but  many  students  begin  stories  with  a general  idea 

about  a character  and  an  opening  situation  but  with  little  other  planning. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  and  will  depend  on  what  you  wrote  as  a response  to  question  5. a.  The 
remainder  of  Lesson  4 will  take  you  through  a planning  process  that  should  help  you  with  your 
story-writing  process. 

6.  Charts  will  vary,  depending  on  the  show  or  story  selected.  The  point  of  this  question  is  to  get  you 
thinking  about  the  elements  you’ll  need  to  produce  a short  story  of  your  own. 
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7.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Bear  in  mind,  as  noted  in  the  lesson,  that  filling  out  a chart  like 
this  is  simply  a tool  to  help  you  organize  your  approach  to  producing  a short  story.  If  you  find 
that  other  strategies  work  well  for  you  in  this  process  and  that  they  help  you  focus  on  each  of  the 
elements  you  should  be  thinking  about,  then  by  all  means  use  it.  The  important  thing  is  that  you 
do  the  following: 

• Identify  the  task  to  be  accomplished. 

• Think  about  what  you  know  about  the  task  and  the  skills  you  possess. 

• Make  choices  about  how  to  go  about  the  task. 

• Set  to  work,  monitoring  your  progress  and  adjusting  your  strategies  as  necessary. 

• When  you’ve  finished,  evaluate  what  you’ve  done  and  think  of  ways  of  improving  the  process. 

Charts  like  the  one  you  filled  in  can  also  be  used  to  help  you  understand  a story  that  you’ve  read. 


8.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  examples  of  words  that  you  may  come  up  with  to  describe  the  mood 
you  hope  to  create: 


• ironic 

• quiet 

• suspenseful 

• lighthearted 


• happy 

• desperate 

• horrifying 

• sinister 


• optimistic 

• thrilling 

• frightening 

• sombre 


9.  Responses  will  vary.  No  matter  how  you  responded  to  these  questions,  the  important  thing  is  that 
you  try  to  get  into  the  habit  of  always  thinking  about  how  you  do  things.  Try  to  come  up  with  new 
approaches  to  take  if  the  processes  you  usually  use  don’t  seem  to  be  working.  For  example,  if  you 
always  begin  a short  story  by  thinking  of  an  interesting  opening  but  have  no  idea  of  what’s  going 
to  happen  next,  you  should  consider  working  out  the  whole  plot  first  and  then  deciding  how  to 
grab  the  reader’s  attention  with  a hook  in  the  opening. 
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[ ((section  3 Conclusion 


Section  3 has  focused  on  reading  short  stories. 

The  knowledge  and  skills  you’ve  acquired  in  this 
section  should  improve  your  understanding  of  the 
stories  you’ll  read  in  this  course  and  elsewhere. 

You’ve  also  worked  on  developing  and  improving 
your  own  writing  skills  in  composing  a short  story. 
The  benefits  are  twofold:  reading  stories  helps 
you  to  become  a better  writer  while  writing  stories 
helps  you  to  become  a more  alert  and  critical 
reader.  Discussing  with  others  your  interpretations 
of  what  you  read,  see,  and  hear  also  helps  you 
improve  and  develop  your  English  language  arts 
skills. 

As  well  as  this,  in  Section  3,  you  studied  the  use 
of  conjunctions  to  combine  ideas.  If  you  know 
how  to  join  ideas  in  different  ways,  you’ll  be  able 
to  create  more  effective  sentences  and  a greater 
variety  of  sentences  in  all  your  compositions.  Keep 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  nearby  as 
you  write,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  it  when  you’re 
revising  and  editing. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 
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English  Language  Arts  9:  Module  3 


[(  Module  Summary 


In  this  module  you’ve  read  several  short  stories,  and  you’ve  reviewed  many  of  the  elements  or 
components  of  stories.  As  you  learn  more  about  the  elements  that  commonly  form  a story — plot, 
conflict,  setting,  mood,  point  of  view,  characters,  and  theme — you  can  recognize  what  authors  are 
doing  when  you  read  their  works.  Narrative  poems  and  films,  as  well  as  other  types  of  works,  also  have 
many  of  the  same  elements. 

Often,  narrative  poetry  features  sound  effects  as  well  as  the  elements  of  a story.  In  this  module  you 
thought  about  how  rhyme,  rhythm,  repetition,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia  create  sound  effects. 
You  read  both  traditional  and  modern  or  literary  ballads.  When  you  listen  to  songs,  you’ll  hear  some 
of  these  same  sound  effects. 


Now  that  you  know  a lot  about  stories  and  narrative  poems,  you  should  be  more  aware  of  the  skills 
their  writers  demonstrate.  You  should  be  able  to  appreciate  writing  that’s  lively  and  well  crafted, 
and  you  should  also  be  able  to  recognize  writing  that’s  less  skilful  and  unimaginative.  But  keep  this 
thought  in  mind:  it’s  always  easier  to  criticize  than  to  create! 


Go  to  page  12  of  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 


Module  Summary 
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